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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


——— 
With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 13th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 


of which will be devoted to Advertisements. 


Advertisements for the 


Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 


the Wednesday preceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—~>-——_ 

ORD HARTINGTON was admitted a burgess of Inver- 
ness on Wednesday, and made in the evening a lengthy 
speech of great dignity and interest. Part of it was too con- 
troversial, too much of an answer to Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Morley; but it was studded with paragraphs of weight. The 


leader of the Unionists—who, 


by-the-way, was so called in a 


letter from Mr. Chamberlain read to the meeting—answering 
the charge that he and his colleagues, while deserting 
Liberalism, had kept their seats on Liberal benches, asked 
what they would think of the weathercock if it blamed the 
points of the compass for not shifting about with sufficient 
eelerity. He maintained that Unionists were Liberals, though 
he had from the first doubted the possibility of their 


reunion with men who were 


allied with Mr. Parnell. The 


Unionists had allied themselves with Tories, and in so 
doing had liberalised them, as the County Government 


Bill sufficiently proved. It 


was essential that a party 


pledged to the principle of the Bill of 1886 should not be 
suffered to regain power. The policy of the Parnellites and 
their allies has been to defy the vote of the people, which 
rejected Home-rule, and to make the government of Ireland 
impossible by bringing the governing power of Great Britain 


into contempt. 


The only way to meet that policy was by 


“that strengthening of the law which is called ‘ coercion,’ ” 


and which Liberals abuse. 


Mr. Dillon commits an illegality, 


and everybody—the Government, the Unionist Member, the 


Unionist elector—is held to be 


responsible except Mr. Dillon! 


The Gladstonians would fail if only there were sufficient 
persistent endurance in the English people. 


Lord Hartington rose into 


a higher stratum of thought 


When he pointed out to his Scotch audience the effect of a 
demand for Home-rule in Scotland. He was not only willing, 
but eager to give Scotland the means of arranging her Private- 
Bill legislation for herself; but a Parliament for Scotland 
meant a Parliament for England and another for Wales. The 
Imperial Parliament would then become a Federal Assembly, 
with new functions and a new Constitution. “The establish- 
ment of Home-rule for the various nationalities now com- 
Posing this Empire will necessitate the thorough remodelling 
and recasting of the Constitution, and I altogether object to 
take the first step in such a process as this—a process which 
must have vast and momentous consequences which at present 


NO one can foresee—without, 


at all events, being ready to 





face the problem of what we agree to do when that principle is 
being carried out in its legitimate conclusion, and the present 
Imperial Government of the Empire has been converted into 
a federal system.” That is the change which is inevitable 
should Home-rule be conceded, and which the people of this 
country, who know nothing of federalism, and who throughout 
their modern history have been governed by a Legislature as 
unlimited as the Deity in theoretic power, have never con- 
sidered for five minutes. They have always at heart believed 
that each Parliament would be a big County Council, and have 
forgotten that while each could promulgate a new Code at its 
discretion, each would nominate its own Ministry, responsible 
only to itself. In the American Union, as in each American 
State, the Executive is independent of the Legislature. 


Mr. Morley’s speech at Ipswich on Saturday last was a 
string of the merest party platitudes, though, it must be con- 
fessed, of platitudes dressed with the utmost literary grace 
and charm. The Liberal Unionists have determined to work 
more closely with the Conservatives; therefore, “ politics with 
these gentlemen are no longer to be a matter of conviction.” 
The Local Government Act does not “ give the people in the 
villages” the control of their own affairs; therefore, it is non- 
sense to say that the Liberal Unionists have induced the 
Tories to accept Liberal principles. Mr. Chamberlain called 
the Irish “a kept party,”—this was most unfair, because Irish- 
men love their country. Such were some of Mr. Morley’s 
substitutes for argument. The most imposing platitude of all 
was, however, that in which he dealt with the question of the 
present policy of the Gladstonian Party :—“ Our policy is that 
laws for the government of Ireland should be conducted by 
such men as Mr. Dillon, who believe in their country and love 
their countrymen ; and not by men like Mr. Chamberlain, who 
despise them.” The English electors may be stupid, but 
such a colossal begging of the question as this will never serve 
them in place of argument. 


On Monday, Mr. Balfour, addressing a public meeting of 
over four thousand people in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, dealt 
chiefly with the questions raised in the Mandeville and Ridley 
inquests. Though relieved by many touches of irony and 
scorn, the whole temper of the speech was that of burning 
indignation against the recklessness and injustice with which 
the Unionist administration in lreland has been assailed. 
Especially did Mr. Balfour arraign Mr. Gladstone’s statements 
as to the treatment of prisoners, and complain of their “ in- 
grained and ineradicable falseness.” Mr. Balfour described 
the case of a man named M‘Namara, imprisoned, and doubt- 
less quite rightly imprisoned, during Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment, who was sentenced to six months, but after three 
months of the ordinary prison treatment went mad, and had to 
be released. Mr. Balfour quoted, also, the case of Mr. Harring- 
ton, imprisoned during Mr. Gladstone’s government, and then 
continued,—‘“ That this man [Mr. Gladstone] could come and 
address an English audience, and talk about Bomba, after he 
had done precisely and exactly the same thing, if possible in 
a more aggravated form, only five years ago, really beggars all 
the humble efforts at description which I have at command.” 
Mr. Balfour’s language throughout his speech was perhaps 
somewhat too strong, but, as he says, “the blood boils ” at the 
thought of the conspiracy of defamation laid bare at the two 
inquests. 


The Emperor of Germany has been received in Vienna 
in the true Austrian way,—that is, with cordiality and an 
almost Asiatic display of splendour, but without undignified 
worship. The Court was magnificent and gracious, but not 
effusive; and the people were respectful and friendly, but 
silent, and though they decorated their streets, put out no 
German flags. The Emperor of Austria, however, evidently 
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appreciates the alliance warmly, and did a very unusual thing. 
During a grand State dinner at the Hofburg, served on historic 
gold plate, after proposing in cordial terms the health of his 
guest, the Emperor rose and proposed the health of “ The 
German Army, the incorporation of all military virtues,” 
which twenty-two years ago conquered him. Of course, 
the Emperor William responded with a similar health to 
the Austro-Hungarian Army, “our comrades.”  Cere- 
monial, however stately, is apt to be dull, and Austrian 
ceremonial is sure to be too stiff; but that is really a most 
striking incident. In 1866, men might have believed that 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern would yet clink glasses, for 
dynasts cannot let rancour interfere with policy; but that 
they should voluntarily toast each other’s armies would have 
been incredible. That is what comes of moderation in victory, 
and the refusal to take provinces. Alsace-Lorraine for ever 
divides the French President from the German Kaiser. 


The publication of the late Emperor’s Diary is attributed 
by the German Government to Dr. Geffcken, a Professor of 
Hamburg, known in England through his contributions to some 
of the magazines. He has been arrested, has been refused bail, 
and will be regularly tried for betraying the political secrets 
of the German Empire. The Professor is a Conservative, and 
was a great friend of the late Emperor, and it seems incon- 
ceivable that he should have any malignant motive. His defence 
will be, it is said, that he received the Diary, the authenticity 
of which is admitted by others who possess copies, direct 
from the Crown Prince, with instructions to publish it 
three months after his death. This defence is evidently 
believed to be true, for Prince Bismarck’s journals use it as 
proof that the Emperor Frederick was an incompetent man ; 
but the prosecution will allege that, a new Emperor having 
succeeded, he alone could permit publication. Dr. Geffcken’s 
family are so alarmed that they declare the Professor mad,— 
a defence which can hardly be wise. If he were acquitted on 
that ground, the authorities could shut him up for life. 


It is believed that the Floquet Ministry will speedily fall. 
Not to mention a serious quarrel between the Budget Com- 
mittee and the Finance Ministry, M. Floquet has decided to 
ask the Chambers for an immediate revision of the Constitution, 
coupled with a vote strictly limiting the range of the discus- 
sion in Congress. All the opposing parties will be enraged at 
this, each wishing to bring on its own projects, while his sup- 
porters think any revision at allmostinopportune. The entire 
Ministry is believed to be disheartened by the triple election 
of General Boulanger, whose electoral committee is again at 
work. M. Floquet is the boldest man in the Cabinet, and he 
is yielding on Revision, in fear lest the Boulangists should be 
before him. The Foreign Minister, M. Goblet, is the next 
boldest, and he has publicly expressed, in a speech at Abbeville, 
his deep inquietude, and his apprehension of grave internal 
dangers coming upon France. He even spoke of civil war as 
conceivable, though it is impossible unless the Army splits 
into two parties. His tone has made a curiously deep impres- 
sion upon Parisians, probably because they are accustomed to 
hear their Ministers prophesy only smooth things. So regular 
is this practice, that when a Minister admits despondency, he 
is assumed to know that all is lost. 





Lord Dufferin’s good fortune has not deserted him. We 
describe elsewhere the many difficulties of a war in Tibet; 
but it appears from the latest telegram from Calcutta, that the 
Tibetans have given in. The occupation of his palace in the 
Chumbi Valley brought the facts home to the mind of the 
Rajah of Sikkim, and he has surrendered to the British. 
This means that he thinks us the strongest, and will there- 
fore be for the future a “loyal,” perhaps by-and-by an 
“enlightened,” feudatory. In that case, it will be far easier 
to retain than to depose him. Moreover, the Chinese Resident 
in Lhassa is coming to Gnatong himself to settle the terms 
of peace, which he would not do if the Lamas had not 
made up their minds against continuing the contest. We 
trust the terms will be lenient, that we shall not worry about 
a trumpery trade—valued in Calcutta not for its volume, but 
for its high rate of profit—and that, in particular, we shail not 
insist on planting a Minister in Lhassa. The Chinese will no 
more stand that than we should stand Russia sending a 
Minister to Dublin. 


The Cymru Fydd, the official organ of the Welsh 





Nationalists, has been collecting the o inions of telontl 
Welsh Gladstonian Members upon the at . nine 
National policy, and especially upon whether it is e Pe 
to form a separate Welsh Parliamentary party, Prod - 
all the Members who answer are against the formation pri 
a party, though in saying so they are very careful to = 
with the greatest respect of the Frankenstein of Wan 
Nationalism which, with the aid of Mr. Gladstone's ineagr. 
tions, they have called into existence. Just as in the on 
now that they have made their monster, they are very anxio ? 
to keep him in order; and as far as appearances can a 
just as in the fable, the monster will end by making them i 
slaves. The result of the struggle will probably be known befor 

long, for on Tuesday next a conference of the Welsh Nation 
Council will be held at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, ang th 

question of the formation of a Welsh National Parliamep : 
party will be discussed, and, we suppose, decided. Let us 
trust, then, that Mr. Osborne Morgan, who writes as if he 
meant business, will, in spite of the heavy odds against him 
show his fellow-Members how to overcome the monster, 


The Church Congress, which sits this year at Manchester 
was opened on Tuesday by the President, Dr. Moorhouse, 
Bishop of the diocese, with a very interesting address, in which 
he argued that Congresses helped to form opinion, which, under 
the new democratic organisation, would ultimately legislate, 
He recommended the Congress to pass over such petty 
questions as Church property, Church privilege, or Church 
discipline, and to discuss such matters as the results of 
Biblical criticism in their effect on theories of inspiration, 
and the effects of the increase of poverty in Europe side by 
side with luxury. The programme is drawn very much upon 
these lines, and the Congress is discussing philosophic diff. 
culties, involving the deepest questions of faith, such as 
atheism, pessimism, and agnosticism, and subjects which may 
all be included in “the bearing of democracy on Church life 
and work.” The subjects have been well selected to aronse 
that intellectual interest which is the vivifying impulse of all 
Congresses; but if we were to criticise, we should say 
that the great error of the day affected even Church digni- 
taries, and that the speakers treated happiness as too much 
an end of the religious life. The business of a Christian 
Church is to make men better, not happier, and is not much 
modified by the fact that democracy advances. It is quite 
possible, not to say probable, that even if Demos mounts the 
throne, a man will not have a vote in the next world; and it is 
his position as one who has to live again, not his possession 
of the ten-thousandth part of the power of electing the six- 
hundredth Member of the House of Commons, that makes his 
religion all-important to him. 


The discussion in the Congress on Thursday about the 
relations of the Church to Democracy revealed deep differences 
of opinion. Mr. Llewelyn Davies, who read one paper, held 
belief in democracy to be “as foolish and dangerous” as 
belief in any other form of government, and thought it would 
be a main duty of the Church to inform the new ruler faith- 
fully, to teach him not only what is right, but what is wise. 
Canon Shuttleworth, on the other hand, believed in democracy, 
held property sacred only if justly acquired—how about 
Church lands taken from the monasteries ?—and thought it 
a first duty of the Church to secure to every man “ decent 
environment,” a new version of the serving of tables. Mr. 
T. Hughes, on the other hand, a very zealous Churchman and 
Liberal, thought that while democracy asserted all power to 
come from the people, the Church must teach that all power 
comes from God. The doctrine of equality was as opposed to 
Christianity as to science; and as to the claim of the people 
to private property, the Church maintained that private pro 
perty was sacred, and its owner a trustee for God, not for the 
people. Nobody seems as yet to have argued plainly that the 
Church has but one duty towards the democracy as towards 
Kings and nobles,—namely, to teach them Christ. That 
obligation is neither altered nor affected by any form of 
government. 


The growing uneasiness which is felt by the French working 
men owing to the competition of foreign immigrants, has at 
last induced the Government to move; and this week it # 
announced that M. Floquet has advised President Carnot to 
sign a Decree imposing a very stringent form of registratie 
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ly upon all fresh immigrants, but upon the 1,126,531 
et already resident in France. In future, every 
ine” ot France will have to make a declaration “ set- 
iy or —(1), his name, and the names of his father and 
ting wt (2) his nationality; (3), the place and date of his birth ; 
po noe of his last domicile ; (5), his profession, or means 
e asteane and (6), the names and nationality of his wife, 

a of his children under age, when he is accompanied by 
‘on? He will also have to produce documentary evidence 
to support the declaration. The Decree is declared in some 

uarters to be ultra vires, such interference with foreigners 
Tie only legal when directly authorised by a legislative Act. 
We have dealt elsewhere with the policy of the Decree, and 
can merely notice here how strong is the notion that a country 
only grows rich by living on itself. ; There is a class of French 
Protectionists who, we feel sure, will never be happy till they 
have reduced France to the condition of the island whose 
inhabitants are said to“ gain a scanty and precarious livelihood 
by taking in each other’s washing.” 


Colonel Colborne, a soldier formerly attached to Hicks 
Pasha’s staff, gives in Wednesday’s Times an account of an 
interview with Stanley, which is specially interesting as con- 
taining Stanley’s opinion as to the ease with which the Nile 
stream could be diverted, and Egypt turned into a desert. “The 
Victoria Nyanza,” he says, “is on a plateau like an inverted 
basin. It could be made to trickle overat any point.” Supposing 
the present King of Uganda should take it into his head ina fit 
of ill-temper, he might order a thousand natives to drop stones 
across the Ripon Falls; and if he kept them at it for nine 
months, the thing would be done. His father once actually 
contemplated doing it, not for mischief, but in accordance 
with some irrigation plans of hisown. Though the scheme 
has often been mooted before by imaginative Europeans, the 
possibilities for injuring English interests thus possessed by a 
black King whom no one in England can bring himself to regard 
seriously, have never before been so clearly brought home to 
the public mind. The practical danger, however, is, of course, 
less than nothing, or (shall we say?) no greater than that from 
the scheme for making England into a Norway by diverting 
the Gulf Stream into the Panama Canal, and thus depriving 
Great Britain of her hot-water heating apparatus. 


The horrors of Whitechapel have become blacker this 
week. Shortly before 1 o’clock on Sunday morning, the body 
of a woman named Elizabeth Stride, originally most re- 
spectable, but utterly lost through drink, was found in a yard 
off Berner Street, a small street leading out of the Commercial 
Road, Whitechapel. She was just dead, her throat having 
been cut, but the body remaining otherwise unmutilated. It 
is supposed, from the attitude in which the corpse was found, 
that the murderer was disturbed by the entrance of a cart 
into the yard, and hurried off to seek a fresh victim. At all 
events, three-quarters of an hour later, another woman, named 
Eddowes, though generally called Kelly, from the name of a 
labourer with whom she lived, was found murdered in the 
south-west corner of Mitre Square, Aldgate, within the City 
jurisdiction. The throat had been cut in this instance also, 
but the body had been disembowelled, as in the case of Mrs. 
Chapman, found in Hanbury Street. The murderer must have 
been mad with blood-thirst, for the square is perfectly re- 
spectable, is entered at three points, and is patrolled by the 
police every fifteen minutes. The excitement, of course, both in 
the locality and in London generally, has been terrible; but no 
clue whatever to the perpetrator of the crimes has yet been 
discovered. The police, both of the Metropolis and the City, 
are working hard at the case, and rewards have been offered 
by the Lord Mayor and private individuals amounting in the 
aggregate to more than £1,000; but, for the present, the 
criminal has disappeared into space. He is thought to be an 
educated man, thirty years of age, wearing dark clothes, 
5 ft. 7in. in height, and with a manner which reassures the 
women he addresses ; but of proof as to his identity producible 
in court, there is not one trace. The district is full of detectives, 
as it is believed the murderer is still within it, and, moved 
either by mania or by the intoxication of successful crime, 
will renew his attempts. 


The failure of the police to act when there is nothing to act 
on, has brought down on them a torrent of obloquy. Mr. 
Matthews, the Home Secretary, and Sir Charles Warren, the 
Chief Commissioner, have in particular been the objects of 


unmeasured vituperation. The former is accused of callous- 
ness in refusing to offer a reward, and the latter of ruining 
the police by over-drill, by too many orders, and by shifting 
them about till they know nothing of their districts. The 
Board of Works, Whitechapel District, having complained, 
Sir Charles Warren has taken the opportunity to explain that 
there has been no change in the method of stationing the 
police for twenty years, and that he approves of their 
being so permanent as to be able to learn their districts 
well. He complains that the purlieus of Whitechapel are 
most imperfectly lighted, and desires the Board to dis- 
suade “unfortunate” women about Whitechapel from going 
into lonely places in the dark with any persons, whether 
acquaintances or strangers. Sir Charles also remarks that a 
large force of police has been drafted into Whitechapel, but 
that, as every policeman has already his duty to perform, this 
force is only maintained there by diminishing the effective 
guardianship of other districts. To suppose that either of 
the two great officers attacked are indifferent or inert, is 
foolish. They may be incompetent, but they are human, and 
being human, must feel keenly the horrible crimes for the 
punishment of which they are held responsible. 


We regret to notice the death of Mr. Gifford Palgrave, 
author of “Central and Eastern Arabia,” the most remark- 
able of a remarkable family, who missed in part his true 
career. He was essentially an Oriental with the European 
brain, courage, and devotion to his work. He had a positive 
genius for exploring, diplomatising, and, as we think, ruling 
in Asia; but he only got one full chance, his mission for 
Napoleon in Arabia, which produced his magnum opus. The 
rest of his life was rather wasted, first as a Jesuit priest, and 
afterwards as an agent of the Foreign Office, which employed 
him everywhere, except in the parts of Asia he so thoroughly 
knew. England had need be rich in men when, having secured 
Gifford Palgrave as a servant, she sent him to Guiana, Siam, 
the Philippines, or Montevideo, anywhere except to Constan- 
tinople or Damascus. 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing about such crazes as 
vegetarianism is their power to infect even those who do not 
seriously believe in them with an utter inability to see facts 
as they really are. On Friday, September 28th, a conference 
of London clergy, convened by the Vegetarian Society, 
was presided over by Archdeacon Farrar. Though stating 
in his address that he was not a vegetarian, Archdeacon 
Farrar declared that “if ever the day came when vege- 
tarianism should be widely adopted, it would prove the 
one absolute remedy for the curse of drink,” and went on to 
say that “he believed that no vegetarian was a drunkard.” 
Yet surely Archdeacon Farrar must know that the High- 
landers, who are practically vegetarians, are the greatest 
consumers of whisky in existence, and that the drunkards 
of India, and they are as bad as any drunkards in the world, 
are absolute vegetarians. No doubt the English vegetarians, 
whose simple creed, according to themselves, is contained in 
the three words, “fruit, grain, nuts,” are not drunkards; 
but this is not because they are vegetarians, but because they 
are mild-minded, innocent faddists. Archdeacon Farrar’s 
exaggerations are all the more to be regretted because vege- 
tarianism, in teaching people how to make use of certain very 
cheap and very nourishing forms of food, is a real benefit to 
the world, and ought not to be made ridiculous. 


Mr. Harry Furniss, in a clever lecture delivered at the 
Birkbeck Institution on Wednesday, declared that, while we 
had few good portraits of any historic personages, we had no 
satisfactory portrait either of Lord Beaconsfield or of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Sir John Millais’ portrait of the former was only a 
study of his face under the influence of approaching death. 
Mr. Gladstone, again, had too mobile a face, one which could 
never be fully appreciated in the intercourse of the studio. To 
paint a man rightly, you should live with him, as a Japanese 
artist lives with the flower he sketches, and watch him when 
utterly unconscious. Is not Mr. Furniss asking a little too 
much of merely human art? If Titian painted Mr. Gladstone, 
he could fix only one of his hundred expressions, and the one, 
however characteristic, could not be the whole man. Mr. 
Gladstone in playful mood, and Mr. Gladstone denouncing 
coercion, have two very different faces. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 963 to 97. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. — 


— 


THE FUTURE OF MODERATE LIBERALS. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S declaration at Nairn on 
Tuesday that he still remains a Whig, will be received 
with a certain shock by a great many worthy people. The 
great facts which stand to Whig credit in our history, the 
facts that the Whigs carried through and limited the 
Revolution, that they supported an unpopular but neces- 
sary dynasty until it became national and popular, that 
they built and transformed the Colonial Empire, and that 
they carried peacefully the grand proposal to trust the 
body of the people with the control of the Executive as 
well as the law-making power, have been of no avail 
to prevent the word “ Whig” from falling into such dis- 
credit that thousands of those who follow the Unionist 
leader will think that he risks some of his authority 
by calling himself by such a name. It is easy, too, to 
detect the cause of this apprehension. It is one of 
the many vague impressions which are just now dis- 
organising politics that there is no future for Moderate 
Liberals, that the progress of opinion is all on the side of 
the Radicals, and that Liberals who reject either their 
name or their opinions will be regarded by the body of 
the electors as trimmers, Laodiceans, politicians neither 
cold nor hot, who cannot be trusted, except perchance as 
momentary alternatives during intervals after exhaustion. 
So strong is this impression among politicians, that it makes 
Home-rulers of men who hate Home-rule, and that old 
Tories, we mean men of the true Reactionary type now so 
uninfluential, hope to see themselves again a party with 
followers, and to convert at least a perceptible section of 
those who have begun to recoil in fear of the domination 
of a party of destructives. Upon Members the impression 
is even greater, and we do not hesitate to say that among 
new Liberal candidates there is a distinct tendency to put 
forward any violent opinions they may entertain, and to 
conceal reservations which, nevertheless, they know to be 
indispensable. If this belief is well founded, it bodes ill 
for the future of the country, which, to use the Continental 
terminology, would then be governed alternately by Blacks 
and Reds, parties so divided that they could compromise 
nothing, and that no policy requiring time could ever be 
steadily pursued. 

It seems to us that the plainest disproof of this dangerous 
belief is the concrete one,—the existence of Lord Hartington 
himself. There you have a true Moderate, a “ Whig,” 
as he called himself at Nairn, whom both the parties 
allow to be competent to govern England, and who, if 
the Irish Question were out of the way, would in all human 
probability be set to do it. Certainly no national anti- 
pathy to him would stand in his way. If the dislike or 
distrust of moderation has grown so keen in England that 
no Moderate Liberal will again have a great career, how 
does it happen that during an acute crisis Lord Hartington, 
the embodiment of distinctive moderation, is so popular, 
escapes so completely the obloquy poured upon Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and retains so strong a hold upon the respect even 
of extreme Radicals? They ought to loathe him, not 
only because he wishes to keep Ireland, but because 
upon all other questions he is a Liberal of the precise 
type they are believed to hate. It is no answer to say 
that Lord Hartington has adventitious advantages, and 
that his solidity of character renders his opinions less 
offensive, for the certainty that he must be a Duke is the 
gravest obstacle to his career, and his personal force should 
only make his Whiggery more annoying. If the people 
only distrust moderation in weak men, they do not distrust 
it at all, no man loving opposition in the precise ratio of its 
efficacy. If he distrusts it, he wants to find it weak, and not 
strong. Thetruth is, that the English people, though they 
have contracted a dislike for the word “ Whig,” which con- 
veys to their minds the idea of a man who defends privilege, 
have no dislike of moderation at all, are nearly as ready as 
ever to believe that moderation is sense, and have a positively 
dangerous inclination to think that even upon the Irish 
Question the parties are immoderate, and that compromise 
is possible. Nothing less like a desire for the absolute, or 
radical, ever was seen than that strange outburst in the 
very midst of the English Home-rulers of a nearly 
universal desire that the Irish should still sit in 
Westminster. That desire, so strong that even Mr. 
Gladstone has bowed to it, and that Mr. Morley, who 








has not, does not pour on it the scorn . 
to drown it with, is the very essence of whiggtl like 
feeble Whiggery too, the moderation which think, 
the adoption of mutually destructive policies indi 
practical ability. Men really pining for Radicalism cates 
proper sense would never have dreamt of such Bie 
any more than they would have dreamt of creating a P, 
liament and refusing to its elected Executive the co * 
of the police. They hit on impracticable ideas bet ae 
were instinctively hunting for compromise. The “ we 
were moderate or conservative even upon Irdag 5 
subject on which they are wont to be less reasonable 
than any other; and about all other questions th 
appear to be ultras only because we hear the Voi 2 
of those alone who attend public meetings, and who 
fain, in default of eloquence, to raise excitement by sengg. 
tional opinions. Mr. Haldane, avery shrewd man, a littl 
given perhaps to watch the cat, sees this to be true pe 
in Scotland, which is much more inclined to be absolute 
than England; and in this month’s Contemporary he 
warns his friends that they must remember the silent, 
and beware of outstripping opinion in the philanthropic 
direction. The people, he says, will not long support 
anything unjust. He is, we are convinced, much mor 
nearly right than the men who think that moderation 
is extinct in England, because orators and journali 
in the fierce competition for notoriety, have become 
immoderate, and seek to gain a hearing by proposals 
which, even if accepted, would be whittled down into 
innocuousness in the process of debate. That there js 
much want of moderation in proposals we admit, and an 
extraordinary readiness, especially among journalists and 
public. speakers, to consider everything an open que. 
tion; but the nearer the time of action approaches, the 
more influential do the moderate men become. It was 
when the Bill was formulated that Lord Hartington carried 
away a third of the host of Heaven, and the country 
declared against it; and so it would be with any great 
project of confiscation, or of socialistic reform. The 
English people are emotional, and in times of excite 
ment hot-headed in speech; but when action commences, 
it is the hard-headed, each man acting in his om 
little circle, who ultimately create opinion. Of course, 
there are fanatics, and fanatics of ability accrete followers; 
but did anybody ever meet the local referee of a small 
place who was not, as compared with his followers, a 
reasonable man? The “great voice of the people” isa voice 
which is put into them by a class, and the proportion of 
this class which is moderate, cool, and Whiggish in its 
advice as to action, is still exceedingly large, and grows 
larger as to each special reform with every year during 
which that reform is discussed. People who would 
nationalise the land, for example, have it their ow 
way in many meetings; but it is not the advocates 
of that scheme who are selected as candidates, but men 
who, while desirous of a change, advocate measures 
well within the limits of discussion. The proposal is 
“to divide the land among the poor,” but the Bill is to 
allow those who desire it to hire allotments at reasonable 
rates. We believe that the moment the country grows 
anxious about measures unconnected with Ireland, this, 
its natural disposition, will be displayed still more strongly, 
and that Moderate Liberals, so far from being dismissed 
will receive a favourable hearing from the people. They 
do even now, for the ruling majority is very nearly of that 
type; and the bitterness about Home-rule which is sup- 
posed to be their grand support, in reality diminishes 
their authority. But for it, as we said, Lord Hartington 
would be welcomed as head of a Government, and 
moderation incarnate would be enthroned. Home-rule, 
so far as it means a separate Parliament for Ire 
land, admits of no compromise; you must be for it or 
against it, and that fact makes thousands of Liberals 
support it “in principle” who, when it comes to action, 
will fall, as they did about the representation of Ireland 
at Westminster, into a passion of conservatism. Those 
are all Welsh Radical Members except one who are 
opposing the formation of a Welsh National Party, and 
behind them, we may depend, are ranged quite sufficient 
Moderate Liberals to defeat, or at least to cripple, that 
dangerous project. There are no democracies so pe 

as the Dissenting Churches; but we do not perceive, 38 
time goes on, that it is the moderate ministers among 
them who are growing silent from despair. 
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Se 
M. FLOQUET’S LAST PROPOSAL. 


RE is one radical and, so to speak, innermost dif- 
ference between American and French Republicanism 
hich never receives adequate attention. The American 
be been, from the Declaration of Independence, in politics 
tially an optimist. Its source may be in his race, 
pn h the Englishman is not an optimist at home, or in 
ae ee nsciousness of his grand estate, or in the exhilarating 
‘imate which makes drink so deadly a curse, but the 
: fulness is never absent from the national 
quality of hope : 
‘nd. Be the circumstances what they may, even if he 
has just read the tidings of Bull Run or of the murder of 
Lincoln, the born American never doubts that “the 
country will pull through.” He is, therefore, never panic- 
stricken except for the moment, and never disposed to 
make a revolution out of sheer alarm. Why should he, 
when he expects the very nature of things to help him, and 
expel any lurking political disease? The Frenchman, on the 
contrary, is always pessimist, always anticipating some- 
thing evil, be it the aggression of an enemy, or the 
triumph of the Red Spectre, or the arrival of the man 
on horseback. A true Celt at bottom, he lacks hope—it is 
one root of his cynicism—and the moment misfortune 
arrives, it seems to him as toothache or earache does to 
a child, a pain of ever-increasing proportions which will 
never pass away. He must do something immense, or the 
country will be lost; and he rushes, therefore, either to 
overturn a Government, as he did after a trumpery 
reverse in Tonquin, or the State itself, as he did 
after the catastrophe, no doubt the great catastrophe, 
of Sedan. Whenever the Frenchman is thus affected 
—whenever, that is, his natural despondency has become 
acute—he as an individual commits suicide, and as 
a member of the nation resolves all in a moment upon 
some inconceivably violent or risky change. There is 
much evidence that this mood is coming upon French- 
men about the Republic. Nothing in particular has 
happened. The Chamber is no stupider or more un- 
manageable than it was. There is no invader upon the 
frontier. There has been no financial crash, making every- 
body feel for the moment as if prosperity were never again 
to be hoped for in a world so rotten. That “ Army of the 
Revolution,” the Parisian populace, is not in movement, 
and abroad there has been no catastrophe, or premonitory 
symptom of one. Nothing, in short, has happened except a 
triple return of General Boulanger as Deputy, which had 
happened before without any serious consequences. Never- 
theless, there is gloom in the minds of French politicians, 
an undefined apprehensiveness which extends even to the 
Cabinet Ministers, who might, one would think, be always 
elate, for they never stop long enough to be sobered by 
experience. M. Goblet’s speech on Monday at Abbéville 
is almost lachrymose in its nervousness,—and, remember, 
he is supposed to be a man of special nerve, and even 
too determined. He “cannot,” he says, “attempt to 
conceal his feelings of disquietude.” He “cannot but 
regard the election of General Boulanger as a serious 
menace for the future.” It may “entail convulsions on 
our unhappy country, already so sorely tried.” Republi- 
cans have not only become silly, but are ungrateful, for 
did we not give them a protective duty on corn, and a 
bounty on beetroot sugar? “Dictatorship,” “anarchy,” 
“civil war,” “loss of respect among foreign nations,”—these 
and the like are the kind of vaguely terrible things M. 
Goblet openly expects. His deliverance is like the speech 
of an Irish patriot, of a man, that is, who knows that his 
countrymen enjoy self-pity as a luxury, and listen to self- 
pitying rhetoric as if it were heavenly music ; and anything 
ess like the tone a French statesman usually adopts can 
dly be conceived. A French Minister or President 
knows his countrymen’s tendency to apprehension quite well, 
and usually fills his bulletin with details of victory, or his 
speech with glowing pictures of the future when all shall 
be united, and the Republic or the Monarchy or the 
“mpire shall concentrate on Paris the admiring eyes of 
civilised mankind. M. Goblet, to cry in public like that, 
must not only feel an alarm beyond control, but must 
know that his colleagues feel it too, and that impres- 
a 1s confirmed by all that is known of their immediate 
on. 
M. Floquet, it is said, has given up the policy of resist- 
ance to Boulangism as too dangerous, and has decided, 
With the consent of his Cabinet, to call a Congress at once 





for the revision of the Constitution. He thinks it impos- 
sible to sit still and govern well, or even to promise Revision, 
as he did before, when circumstances are more favourable 
to calm discussion. He grants Revision immediately, and 
only hopes to eg the Chambers to limit its 
scope so closely that a minimum of mischief will result. 
They are to accept the grand proposition of all the 
discontented, but bind themselves neither to remove 
nor discuss any of the alleged causes of discontent. 
The Congress is to take away from the President 
the power of proposing a dissolution, and from the 
Senate the power of assenting to one; and thus, as in 
America, to leave the popular Chamber during its term 
beyond any danger of interference from above. That, 
it is hoped, will be felt by all French Radicals as 
a grand concession to their primary idea that the 
Representatives of the People should be beyond all 
control or menace of control, save from the people 
through the periodic elections. If that is not enough, 
the Senate shall be deprived of its financial powers, and 
shall be disabled, as in England, from refusing or modi- 
fying any money vote. That will surely, imagines M. 
Floquet, restore the popularity of the Senate, or, at all 
events, be sufficient to induce the majority to refrain for 
the time from making any serious changes. A considerable 
ideal change will be made, and satisfied with that, the 
Congress will leave everything else alone. A less promising 
scheme was probably never devised even by a French- 
man determined to avert a danger of whose character 
or extent he was not quite assured. If the Chamber rejects 
the proposal, M. Floquet must resign, to be succeeded by 
a Cabinet pledged either to radical revision, or, which is 
more likely, to summon a Congress unbound by pledges 
and possessed in fact and law of the undivided autocracy 
belonging in principle and historically to a Convention. The 
fear of such a legislating body may be estimated from the 
racing speed with which, when it is compelled to meet for the 
election of a President, the work is carried through. With an 
unpledged Congress, France would be put once more in the 
crucible, and passions would grow so hot that a new Con- 
stitution, without a General Election or a plébiscite to con- 
firm it, would be an impossibility. It would be regarded as 
a party measure, and possess no moral force. If, on the 
other hand, the Chamber accepts M. Floquet’s proposition, 
and binds itself to a limited revision, then—then every- 
thing will be just as it is now, with this aggravation, that 
all the parties now crying for Revision will declare them- 
selves and the country cheated by M. Floquet. The 
Monarchists do not want to abolish dissolutions, but 
to make the next one more certain and more imme- 
diate. The Boulangists want either a grand revision 
or a dissolution, so that their standard-bearer may 
be elected in half the Departments of France prepara- 
tory to his dictatorship; and the Radicals will regard 
M. Floquet’s reforms much as the wolves would have 
done had the Russian woman flung out one of her 
child’s arms. Those reforms are not, in their judgment, 
even a mouthful. They want to be rid of the Senate, 
which interrupts and impedes the direct sovereignty of the 
People, not to deprive that body of this or that particular 
attribution. Nor would the abolition of dissolutions tempt 
them much by itself, for the loss of the power would only 
make the Senate stronger by rendering its position less pal- 
pably invidious. M. Floquet will, therefore, content no one 
of his three great adversaries, while he will increase their 
malignity, and diffuse still further among Frenchmen the 
belief that the cause of all that goes wrong in France is 
the Constitution itself, and not the method in which it has 
been worked. France, the electors will believe, is extravagant, 
because she is a Republic,—that is, because she has precisely 
the same control over her own money as an individual 
Frenchman has always had. No idea more fatal to the Re- 
public could be diffused ; yet that is certain to be the logical 
deduction from M. Floquet’s feeble proposal, which, in 
fact, breaks down the dam of the reservoir to meet the 
complaints of inefficiency in the water-supply. We cannot 
believe that it will do anything except increase the con- 
fusion and the fear of indefinite coming changes which are 
the main forces that recruit ‘‘ Boulangism,” or, in more 
intelligible words, the desire to throw off the burden 
of self-government, and entrust the destinies of France 
to the first individual who has the audacity to profess his 
readiness to assume and profit by the burden of unchecked 
power. 
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MR. MORLEY’S SPEECH. 


HE failure of the Gladstonian leaders in their public 
: utterances to make out a case for Home-rule, is one 
of the most striking features of the present political 
situation. They are excellent as rhetoricians, as senti- 
mentalists, as agitators, as fervent and somewhat solemn 
enunciators of political platitudes; but as exponents of their 
cause by argument and by appeals to the reasoning faculty 
of their hearers, they entirely fail. We do not wish here 
to infer from this that they have no arguments, or that 
this failure shows any fundamental weakness in the 
Home-rule case. Such desire is foreign to our immediate 
purpose, which is simply to point out a fact so striking. 
If Mr. Gladstone wishes to address a public audience on 
Home-rule, he never attempts to argue the question on 
its merits, but contents himself with pointing out, with a 
greater or lesser degree of irrelevancy and inaccuracy, how 
much better Poland is governed than Ireland, and how 
much kinder King Bomba was to his prisoners than Mr. 
Balfour. Sir William Harcourt follows his great leader 
close in fighting shy of the use of arguments to show that 
the electors of the United Kingdom ought to grant Home- 
rule to Ireland. As we have pointed out not unfrequently 
before, Sir William Harcourt always appears to be speaking 
from a brief in which is written in capital letters,—“ No case ; 
please abuse plaintiff’s attorney.” Appearances may be 
deceptive, and the inference drawn from them incorrect; 
but, at any rate, Sir William MHarcourt’s unswerving 
practice of abusing the exponents of Unionism rather 
than of attempting to found Home-rule on the sure rock 
of argument, does a good deal to encourage the notion. 
Tf, however, the absence of reason and argument is con- 
spicuous in Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt, it 
is ten times more extraordinary and more remarkable in 
Mr. Morley. Mr. Gladstone and his late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are party politicians of the old school, and it 
may perhaps be urged in regard to them, that though they 
have plenty of good arguments in reserve, they consider 
that appeals to party feeling and to sentiment, ridicule of 
opponents, imputation of motives, the calling of names, 
and the copious use of rhetoric, are the most potent instru- 
ments in political controversy. Mr. Morley, however, is 
nothing if not a philosophic politician,—we use the word in 
no unfavourable sense, but merely in recognition of the fact 
that he considers that politics are to be dealt with on the 
broad considerations of truth and reason. Surely then, he, 
of all men, ought not to turn from the argumentative side 
of the question, and fill his hearers’ ears with nothing but 
platitude, sentiment, and invective. Surely he can find no 
difficulty in arguing the Home-rule Question out on its own 
merits, and in giving the great body of his countrymen, 
always prepared to be won over by the party which shows 
most right on its side, reasons for granting Home-rule 
which are solid and trustworthy. 

Yet, if we turn to Mr. Morley’s latest speech, that 
made at Ipswich on Saturday last, which inaugurates the 
Gladstonian autumn campaign, we find a total absence of 
any attempt to make out a case for Home-rule. There is 
plenty of talk in Mr. Morley’s speech about the degrada- 
tion of public life produced by the Liberal Unionists’ 
allying themselves with the Tories, about the enormity of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reference to the pay of the Parnellites, about 
the good qualities of the Irish race, about the wickedness 
of coercion, and “ the injustice, the neglect, the harshness, 
the tyranny, and the oppression” that have made Ireland 
what it is. But this is not what is wanted by the electors 
who have open minds on the Irish Question,—and, we take 
it, it is to them that Mr. Morley is really addressing him- 
self. We admit there is excellent rhetoric and excellent 
sentiment in the speech, and that rhetoric and sentiment 
are very good ornaments to political discussion. Still, they 
cannot, however well managed, do instead of argument ; 
and when they are found without it, they are about as useful 
as a heap of glittering harness without a horse. What the 
ordinary elector wants to get from Mr. Morley, but what he 
does not succeed in getting, are answers to two or three plain 
questions, such as,—‘‘ Why ought we to grant Home-rule 
toIreland ?” “ Why need we not make Irishmen obey the 
law?” If we go through Mr. Morley’s speech, keeping 
such questions as these in mind, we shall find very little 
in the way of answer. The men who want to know why we 
ought to grant Home-rule, generally want to know, asa 
preliminary from the’ Home-rule advocate, why we are only 





to pay attention to the demands of three mil}; 

Irish population for dissolving the Legislative tote 
why we are to totally disregard the petition of the a 
millions who want to maintain the present system But. 

of the existence of the difficulty of the two Trelands ry 
Morley’s speech gives no hint. Then the ordinary man y it. 
to know why under the present system the Wrongs of Ire 
cannot be remedied; and why, because Ireland g 
from bad legislation in the past, we of the present 

tion are to bear the blame. Of answers to these one 
again, there is no trace, unless it is to be found in 
remark that English people now see “the injustice 
neglect, the harshness, the tyranny, the oppression ‘tha 
have made that desolate island what it is.” To the 4 
hungering for a reason, such rhetoric is mere male 
He is willing enough to admit that Ireland has been bedt 
treated in the past; but what he wants to know is, howls 
effects of that ill-treatment can be remedied by the grant of 
Home-rule. Even if he is willing to believe that a part of 
the injustice, neglect, harshness, tyranny, or oppression jg 
due to the English connection as it exists at this moment, he 
desires to be told why the Imperial Parliament is inca 

of its removal. But here, again, Mr. Morley has, in fact, 
nothing with which to satisfy him. If we next try to finj 
some answer to the question, “ Why need not the Irish hp 
made to obey the law like other folk?” we shall once more}, 
at fault. The only attempt at an answer afforded by Mr 
Morley is the raking-up of some remarks made by one of 
the Judges of the Exchequer Division, to the effect that 
certain Resident Magistrates had blundered from ignorang 
of the technicalities of the law. If Mr. Morley does not 
know that English Justices, in trying offences under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Acts, often commit just as great 
blunders, and that yet it never occurs to any one to declare 
that therefore Englishmen in general are subject to oppre. 
sion and injustice such as would justify resistance, hig 
hearers certainly do, and estimate the weight of his illustra. 
tion accordingly. We fear that the man bent on getting 
from Mr. Morley some tangible reason against coercion 
— fail as entirely in his quest as in the case of Home. 
rule. 

In truth, Mr. Morley’s speech seems to show that the 
leading Home-rulers, for some reason or other, are deter. 
mined not to rely on argument. The only portion of his 
utterance not devoted to “scoring off’? Mr. Chamberlain, 
expressing general sympathy with the better and mor 
amiable qualities of the Irish race, or denouncing the 
notion that shop-debts could be put on an equality with 
rent in the lightening of a bankrupt’s burdens, was that 
in which he declared that the policy of the Gladstonians 
was “that laws for the government of Ireland shall 
be constructed by such men as Mr. Dillon, who believe 
in their country and love their countrymen, and not 
by men like Mr. Chamberlain, who despises them.” 
Surely no such statement of policy as this was ever put 
before the English electors by a responsible statesman, 
Never before in English politics has the advocacy of a great 
cause thus died away in a shriek of sentiment. Unless 
we are much mistaken, these feminine appeals to the feelings 
will not very greatly sway the electors. We must always 
remember that one man in every ten of the electors is 
a quiet, sensible, hard-headed, unimaginative fellow. It 
is this man who in the end influences his neighbours. 
From him, arguments founded not on reason but m 
mere sentimentality, fall like water from a duck’s back. 
They do not anger or worry him—indeed, he rather 
likes to listen to them—but they make no impression 
whatever. As yet, most of these men among the working 
classes have still their minds to make up on the Inish 
Question. They ask for more reasons and more argl 
ments from both sides. One of the two parties wil 
ultimately satisfy them as to which way the higher 
interests of the nation, as to which way justice and 
government incline, and that party will retain the confident 
of the electors of the United Kingdom. It looks, howevet, 
at this moment as if the Home-rule leaders ignored this 
fact, and were going to let judgment be given against them 
without argument. 


THE FRENCH DECREE AGAINST IMMIGRATION. 
\ to hope that the progress of material civilisatiol 

would ultimately put an end to war, break down th 
seclusion in which the various nations of the earth on 
lived in regard to trade and mutual intercourse, and inti 
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not a universal brotherhood, at any rate something 
“to a universal citizenship, has proved entirely without 
emda. Though the means for intercommunication 
ween the peoples grow every year more perfect, the 
ee of an influx of foreigners felt by almost all nations 
bs mes steadily stronger and stronger. Twenty years 
the fact that a European nation attracted foreigners 

to ‘enter its boundaries and do its work was looked 
nasa matter for congratulation ; while the countries 
New World were openly doing everything in 
wer to attract emigrants able to endow their new 
h the wealth of strong arms and deft fingers. 
Now, however, the immigrant is looked upon almost 
a8 a thief—as a man who enters a country not to 

-» help to its population, but to steal something 
all f alarm is sounded on all 
from them. The note of alarm is sounded on a 
sides, ‘The immigrants are coming to take the bread 
out of the mouths of the existing inhabitants ;’ and every- 
where in the Old World and the New, the nations are 

ily revolving methods of keeping out foreign labour. 
The United States, unless present signs are utterly decep- 
tive, are on the brink of some rigid system for excluding 
immigrants, and for keeping out “the paupers of Europe,” 
who are universally represented as underselling native 
labour and driving wages down to the starvation scale of 
the Old World. Those of our Colonies which are governed 
by representative institutions are no less alarmed over the 
rospect of continued competition in their labour markets, 
* to an increasing immigration from Europe ; and it can 
hardly be doubted that if restriction is adopted in America, 
they will at once follow suit. Though in most of the 
European countries, because they are full already, and 
therefore offer fewer attractions to immigrants, the 
uestion has not yet become actual, there are some in 
which it is beginning to be keenly felt, and where the desire 
to surround the aborigines with a wire-fence impervious 
to mankind is becoming very marked. The outcry against 
the admission of Polish Jews into the East End may no 
doubt be dismissed as trivial and unreal; but it must 
never be forgotten that Prince Bismarck has within the 
last few years not only forbidden immigration into Posen, 
but has actually expelled from Prussian territory many 
thousands of the Poles who had already taken refuge in 
the provinces along the Russian border. 

More important, however, than the action thus taken by 
Prussia, which may be partly set down to the desire of 
Prince Bismarck to Germanise Posen, is the attitude 
assumed towards the influx of foreigners by France. The 
intolerance of immigration among the French people has 
been gradually rising, till at last, backed by the figures of 
the last census, it has induced the President of the 
Republic, on the advice of his Government, to sign the 
Decree which we have described in another column. Con- 
sidering what the figures are in regard to foreign labour 
employed in France, it is hardly to be wondered at that a 
nation entirely given over, as is the French, to the notion 
that the material prosperity of the masses is to be 
brought about by Protection, should consider that its 
interests imperatively demand the placing of restric- 
tions upon foreign immigration. The figures are so 
curious, that we need make no apology for quoting 
them here. In 1886, when the last census was taken, the 
total number of foreigners residing in France was 1,126,531, 
—i.e., 3 per cent. of the total population. If these num- 
bers are compared with those of thirty years ago, it will 
be seen that the foreign population has trebled itself in 
thirty-five years. The number of different nationalities 
included in the figures of the census is very great; but 
the only two which are numerically important are the 
Belgians and the Italians. Belgians and Italians, in fact, 
together number, roughly, two-thirds of the whole; and 
it is against them that the Decree is, in truth, directed. 
The Italians certainly, and, we presume, the Belgians, 
swarm into France to do the rough work of building 
and digging. The navvies and the dock labourers of 
Southern France are Italians, and of the North, Belgians. 
France, in fact, has been using Italy as a recruiting- 
ground for coolies,—we use the word in no contemptuous 
sense, for the men who toil in the port of Marseilles or 
along the Riviera to send money to their wives in Lombard 
and Venetian villages, are often far superior in morale and 
physique to the population among which they work. If, 
Owever, the Decree is strictly enforced, the employment 
of these white coolies must to a great extent cease, for the 
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Italian labourers will never be able to conform to a system 

of registration so complicated as that required by its first 

article. 

It may be, however, that even the logic of French Pro- 

tectionism will feel shy of really excluding foreigners, and 

that France will be content with a system of petty inter- 

ference. For the good, however, of mankind in general, 

we can hardly help wishing that the policy which has pro- 

duced the Decree should be pushed to its logical conclusion, 

and that all foreign labourers should be absolutely excluded 

from France. We should then have before us a working 

example of that paradise of which the Protectionist 
working man dreams, a country in which the population 
does not increase, and in which no competition from out- 
side caused by the influx of “foreign paupers” is 
allowed. The working man imagines that in this paradise 
the lot of the worker would continually be improving, and 
the lot of the rich declining. In truth, such a dream is 
entirely baseless. In a country situated as we have 
described, there might perhaps be fewer rich, but there 
would certainly be many more desperately poor. It is 
the old fallacy that a man is rich not according to the pur- 
chasing-power of his money, but according to the actual 
weight of the gold he earns. If from a country which now 
requires to call in a million labourers from outside to help 
it perform its necessary work, these million labourers are 
banished, the price of labour must, of course, at once rise, 
and rise to such a point that the work done by a miilion 
men will not be demanded, 7.e., the demand for the work done 
by a million men must be killed by the rise in price. In 
other words, the work formerly done by the million 
foreigners will have to be knocked off somewhere. Now, 
it requires little consideration to see where this will be. It 
will be knocked off at the point where it was paid least, 
—that is, off the production of all cheap goods. The pro- 
duction, then, of cheap goods of all kinds will be stopped, 
and prices will rise all round. But this rise will at once 
diminish the purchasing-power of the wages to such an 
extent, that in effect they will fall to their old level again. 
And yet another process will be working to take away from 
the labourer protected from foreign labour competition the 
advantages of his protection. During the time of free 
foreign labour and the cheaper prices produced thereby, 
there were certain persons living in idleness or partial 
idleness,—non-workers. On the rise of prices, the lowest 
stratum of these non-workers will be forced to work. 
But their addition to the ranks of the workers will begin 
a fresh competition, and a competition quite as severe 
as that caused by the foreign working men. Thus, then, 
if we could look into the future, and see the condition 
of a country which had kept itself protected from 
all foreign competition for a period long enough for 
these changes to be fully worked out, we should find 
that though it might contain fewer rich people, it 
would contain more poor, and that the condition of 
those poor would certainly be no better, and probably 
worse, than at the period when the foreign competition 
was excluded. In a word, the stock of wealth would have 
been diminished by the withdrawal of a million men 
possessed of that simplest but most fundamental form of 
wealth, the power to labour, and all classes of the com- 
munity, but chiefly the men at the bottom—the men who 
did not start with any superfluity out of which to pay the 
loss—would have suffered from the withdrawal. It is a 
strange fact that mankind in general will never remember 
that every worker is an employer of labour also, and that 
cheap labour is of far more vital importance to him than 
to the wealthy capitalist. Without cheap labour the worker 
must live likea savage, must be content with a hut instead 
of a house, with rough hides instead of cloth clothes, 
with a truck instead of a decently fitted railway-carriage, 
with a tallow dip instead of gas or a lamp, with oatmeal 
instead of wheaten bread, with water instead of tea. 
Where skilled labour is cheap, and only where it is cheap, 
can the mass of mankind live in a state of material 
civilisation. It cannot be otherwise, and those who strive 
to raise artificially the price of labour are inflicting the 
greatest of injuries on the labouring class, and aggravating 
instead of amending the distance between rich and poor. 
Let trade alone, and let labour be bought freely by those 
who want it—subject only to the restraints which the moral 
law places on all human action—and the worker will in the 
long-run beat the capitalist, and equalise the material con- 
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of labour and the free exchange of commodities, and the 
poor will sink into deeper and deeper poverty, while a few 
monopolists, able to take advantage of this poverty, will 
be raised to a height of prosperity which, under more 
natural and more reasonable conditions, they would be 
forced to share with their fellows by the silent and certain 
working of economic laws. 





THE LITTLE WAR WITH TIBET. 


i: ie little war in the mountain region of Sikkim is over 
—for the present ; we trust that winter will prove to 
b2 a peacemaker, and that the strife with the Lamas will 
not have to be renewed. Colonel Graham, with his small 
yet effective force of Sherwood Foresters, Goorkhas, and 
Pioneers, has done his work well. The first defeat of the 
Tibetans not having satisfied them, he was reinforced 
when they showed an evident intention to try another fall. 
There seems to have been a lingering hope that Chinese 
persuasion would overbear the obstinacy displayed at 
Lhassa, and when that died away, the soldier soon con- 
vinced the enemy that he had better retire. After 
securing his flanks and rear from possible incursions 
through lateral valleys by breaking down the bridges, 
Colonel Graham shot out his handful of disciplined 
men direct upon the entrenchments. The Tibetans 
were not prepared for such a resolute, unhesitating 
mode of fighting. Although they far exceeded their 
assailants in point of number, they were driven from 
every position into the Chumbi Valley, followed thither 
the next day, and induced to seek safety by flight, some 
to Phari, on the road to Lhassa, and others into Bootan. 
The Sikkim Rajah escaped, for the moment, with one 
of the Lamas; but the “ political” accompanying the 
force saw the Rajah’s mother and also a Chinese official 
at Chumbi, and was told by the latter that the Ampa (it 
used to be Amban) who represents Pekin in Lhassa had 
started for the front to “stop the fighting.” Perhaps the 
defeat will emphasise his influence with the Lamas, and 
render a satisfactory peace easier. The very ancient mili- 
tary difficulty of supplies compelled Colonel Graham to 
retrace his steps, and regain his camp and magazines at 
Gnatong. The Tibetan warriors only succeeded in killing 

-ene Goorkha and wounding Colonel Bromhead, as well as 
eight of his Pioneers,—a clear proof that they were stricken 
with panic by the swift, unfaltering onset. The wind of 
that rout will reach far. It has already brought the Rajah 

-of Sikkim back to Gnatong. 

If the war is little, it has one characteristic which takes 
it out of the range of common conflicts. It has been waged 
not only above the clouds, but at an elevation far higher 
than would be possible in Europe, and not remote from the 
Himalayan line of eternal snow. The Anglo-Indian Army, 
less in number than a French or German regiment, has had 
the privilege of manceuvring and fighting amidst the most 
magnificent scenery, and under the shadow of the loftiest 
mountains in the world. The hardy little Goorkhas 
would feel quite at home on these elevated ridges and 
among the profound ravines, spanned here and there by 
bamboo bridges or rope-ferries in the air, suspended over 
an abyss. But what would the Sherwood Foresters think 
of the gigantic chain which rises in the majesty and 
splendour of towering rocks, vast glaciers, and precipitous 
cliffs, with their pendant “ice-canopies,” overhanging 
the endless fields of glittering snow? To the west of their 
field of warfare, Kinchinjanga rises up and “takes the 
morning ;” and on the north-east, Chumalari, not quite so 
lofty, looks down into the Chumbi Valley and also upon the 
northern slopes that lead to the capital of Tibet. It may 
‘be possible to see the sharp, pyramid-like peak of “ top- 
most” Gaurisankar, better known as Mount Everest, and 
a score of lesser snow-clad giants. We have not read 
before of battles fought by our people in such a country, 
—savage, barren, sublime, and awe-inspiring, so that the 
Alpine mountaineer and Alpine guide have” both yielded 
to the enchantment, and confessed the supremacy of the 
Himalayan over all other scenes of highland grandeur. 
But while it is a land of everlasting beauty, which fills 
the climber or the tourist with enthusiasm, it is also 
a land of labour and weariness, at least to the European 
soldier. He is spared much, but he must walk, and 
here the gorges in the folded transverse ridges are deep, 
so that his toil in descending and ascending is frequently 
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the signal for action, and the sustained fury wi : 
dashed upon the entrénchments thrown accoustic he 
passes ; for victory might mean an early return ry 
lower ranges, and doubtless he prefers the comfo, 
Darjeeling to the honour of fighting so near the gnoy.} 
and marching where European infantry never ra 
before. In its picturesque aspects, the brief campo: ed 
the mountains of Sikkim stands alone in our mif od 
annals, and may it long enjoy that distinction !—foy thong 
adorned with the surroundings of romance, it is at bo 
a rather grim reality which we would fain see honourah} 
extinguished. y 

For the present, by good-luck, the approach of Winte 
has put an end to active operations, and furnished a pend 
during which diplomacy may work. There is, we beliey 
a brief fine season in October; but its duration in thes, 
uplands is very uncertain, and the utmost time available to, 
short for any effective enterprise. Therefore, it behoyeg 
the Indian and Home Governments to use all the influence 
they possess at Pekin for the purpose of terminating the 
quarrel which has been forced upon us. Under no cireym, 
stances can the Lhassa people be allowed to trouble, muc, 
less enter Sikkim, and if they persist, defying Ching as 
well as India, then the cost and loss and toil of 
a march to Lhassa will have to be endured like , 
drought, a deluge, or any other evil. But as a matte 
of policy, we should not seek to dictate a treaty in the 
capital of Tibet, for reasons pointed out in these columns 
last June. The idea of opening up Tibet in order that g 
tea monopoly enjoyed by the Lamas should be broken, 
and that Indian Tea Companies should profit by it, is not 
only unsound statesmanship, but an injustice to the tax. 
payers of India, who have no sort of interest in the matter, 
India has ceased to be an “island” on the north-west, 
has come into contact with China on the east, and should 
not seek, by breaking down the icy barrier which protects 
it on the north, to create a host of fresh liabilities and 
new obligations. The mere thirst for forcing commerce 
with Tibet is not a justifiable or expedient motive fora 
war the expense of which would exceed any profit laid 
open to trading enterprise, and imposing responsibilities 
out of all proportion to possible gains. That we could go to 
Lhassa, by spending enough money, perhaps some millions, 
is indisputable; but it would be sheer folly to go there 
unless absolutely compelled. We might as well go to 
Yarkhand, or Herat, or Ispahan, and with as little reason 
or no reason. Clearly the true policy is to secure the 
exemption of Sikkim from Northern meddling, and to reduce 
the cost of keeping the hill-frontier to the lowest figure, 
What influence China may actually have in Tibet is not 
accurately known. In the last resort it is irresistible, but 
no one can say precisely at what point, where her own 
distinct claims to supremacy are not involved, China will 
speak the last word. We have impressed Lhassa, fora 
crushing victory always tells, and we may now persuade 
China to prevent her tributary from running a deadlier 
risk. But in no case should we strive, as matter of State 
policy, to pierce the Southern Himalayan boundary for no 
other purpose than that of forcing Indian teas upon the 
Tibetans and getting wool in return. Unless the Lamas 
prove stupidly unreasonable and persistent in their 
aggressions, a petty trade would be the sole motive fora 
war of invasion. 





THE WHITECHAPEL HORRORS. 


i Whitechapel should lose its head over the recent 

murders is natural enough, and not otherwise than 
creditable to Whitechapel. For the people of a limited 
though populous district to know that a fiend is living 
among them who makes a pursuit of murdering and dis- 
embowelling women, who has succeeded in his attempts 
certainly four times, and probably six, and who has 
hitherto defied alike the police and a community all 
turned into detectives, is enough to madden a popula 
tion much more habitually self-restrained than that of 
Whitechapel. In most Continental towns, such a series 
of crimes would have disorganised society through the 
quartier, and have ended in attempts to lynch some 
class or other of innocent persons. In Naples the doctors 
would have perished, and in Berlin the Jews. Educated 
observers, however, not moved by personal contact with 
the scenes of these crimes, and often specially trained to 





severe, One can easily imagine how he must have welcomed 
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horror, still less to utilise crime in order to make 
eta is not railed at because he has failed in any 
duty—for it would have been far easier to sanction a 
reward than to withhold one—but because he is a member 
of & detested Government ; and Sir Charles Warren is 
not accused of militarism because of the failure of 
the police, but because he suppressed rioting in Trafalgar 
uare. The attack on him is peculiarly absurd, for the 
last, and in some respects the worst, of the murders—cer- 
tainly the worst as indicating the horrible callousness of the 
wrderer_—occurred out of his jurisdiction. Sir Charles has 
neither authority nor responsibility within the City, and if 
any Commissioner is to blame, it is Colonel Fraser, whom 
nobody thinks of blaming. In truth, no one is to blame 
for an occurrence absolutely without precedent. People 
imagine, quite naturally at first sight, that the repetition 
of the murders increases the means of detection pos- 
sessed by the police; but the theory has no founda- 
tion. Repetition increases by a very little the possi- 
bility of discerning motive; but in all other respects 
each murder stands by itself, and in each the police, being 
without a clue, are necessarily baffled. You cannot see 
emptiness, any more than you can prove a negative. 
There is nothing to go upon, no reason for suspecting one 
class of men or one individual more than another. It has 
become, since the third and fourth murders, additionally 
probable that the murderer is respectable, and even gentle 
in appearance, for the women who are liable to be attacked 
are wild with fear and misery, and would not listen to 
solicitations from any one who looked as if he might be 
an object of suspicion. From his dress, from his success 
in pacifying the women, from his knowledge of anatomy, 
and from his devilish daring, the probability seems strong 
that the criminal is not a rough, but a man more or less 
educated and trained, possibly a man déclassé, like his 
wretched victim Elizabeth Stride. It is alleged, therefore, 
that the police have failed through confining themselves 
too exclusively to the occupants of low lodging-houses ; 
but there is no proof that they have made any blunder 
of the kind. They know perfectly well that murderers 
are of all classes, and see with almost savage irrita- 
tion that the man who escapes them thus must have 
unusual plotting power. They may be a little too fond 
of adhering to rules which in so exceptional a case do not 
fit; but in the deluge of acrid criticism under which they 
live, they are positively and properly afraid of making rash 
arrests. There is not the slightest reason to suspect the 
Leo —— gi at murders than the community from 
which they are selected, and if ever policemen had 
motives for activity and patient fidelity - a search, the 
- of the Metropolis and the City have them now. 
the murderer escapes them, it will be due not to their 
default, but to an audacity and hard-heartedness in him- 
self which almost surpass belief. In the whole history of 
crime, we doubt if another instance can be found of a man 
oe oe of one victim to hunt for and murder 
another, wholly disconnected with the first. It is that 
which makes this murderer unique, and places him almost 
outside the human nature of which the world has hitherto 
inn ang and of which it can understand the 
mpelling forces. 

Besides the senseless distrust of the police, we note with 
even deeper pain the increase of the desire to destroy, or 
- events _ the sense of individual responsibility 

crime. Fifty years ago, a great criminal usuall 
defended himself by pleading the Satiention of the Devil, 
but the community, though half-believing his excuse, held 
that he, having free will, was none the less guilty of his 
own acts. At present, the Devil is disbelieved in ; but not 
only is poverty held to be sufficient instigation for all evil 
con — be = responsibility. Look, it 
, e condi 
blame individuals, i Society, "ices Wade 
oe Riatelote like it, necessarily breeds crime. All this while 
© mmense majority of persons in Whitechapel are men 
and women supporting themselves by honest labour, 
eg if — and noisy lives, and marked, 
yond any similar classes, by doing more work 
poten a hours than is good either Pd mind or body. If 
a : ew to employers, industry with little hope, patient 
is a.’ — hardship, be virtues, Whitechapel 
in ee eyond the West; and if ninety can exhibit 
qualities, why not the other ten? But think, we 


really a party attack on the police. The Home’ 





are told, in columns of half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
words, of the dark corners so favourable to criminals, of 
the endless opportunities of concealment, of the crowding 
and the misery. Whitechapel, we agree, ought to be 
better lighted, even if we are all taxed to provide the gas ; 
but is it half as badly lighted, or one-tenth as full of 
opportunities of concealment, as hundreds of lonely villages 
where crime is unknown and no man locks his door? But, 
it is said, men and women are driven to crime in White- 
chapel by actual dread of starvation. Well, we will admit for 
the moment that the fear of starvation, which we have 
known pleaded in Court by Christian counsel as an excuse 
for cannibalism, is a sort of mania diminishing responsi- 
bility for theft, and still how far from true is the justifi- 
cation! The criminals and “ unfortunates” whose “ awful 
condition under the burden of society” is held to make 
them irresponsible, are not choosing their careers to avoid 
starvation, but only to avoid the disagreeable discipline 
of the workhouse, where they would be fed. God 
knows, Whitechapel and a hundred other districts need 
cleansing of a drastic kind; and some day, when the 
English have recovered from their present paroxysm 
of “emotion,” and have recovered their hard sense, and 
have recognised that the work must be performed, like the 
work of any other campaign, by scientific labour, and im- 
mense expenditure, and the endurance by all concerned of 
severe temporary suffering—all clearances involve acute 
suffering—the work will be done ; but to imply that because 
it is not done, therefore crime is not crime, is evil nonsense. 
If poverty and toil create the disposition to murder, why 
are not Trappists murderers, or the men who in Tuscan 
villages die of pellagra caused by hereditary hunger and 
overcrowding ? In this very case, the worst man in White- 
chapel, the criminal whom a whole community is hunting, 
is in all human probability a man who never felt hunger, 
never slept in a crowded den, and never was totally without 
money. No description, either of him or his acts, implies 
severe distress, even if he does not, as one detective 
affirms, buy grapes to give away. It is, we are willing 
to believe, nay, we honestly do believe, a thoroughly good 
motive, a passion of pity, which induces the new philan- 
thropists to declare all wrong-doers except the rich so 
nearly irresponsible; but the final answer to them is their 
own admission, their own constant source of exultation, 
viz., the civic virtues, or at least the self-control, of the 
infinite majority of the very poor. 








MR. BALFOUR’S SERMON. 

HE British public does not quite know Mr. Arthur Balfour 
yet. It has been his ill-fortune or good-fortune, as it 

may prove, to occupy the most prominent post during the 
hottest period of the struggle between England and Ireland, 
and while one half the community regard him almost as the 
leader of a forlorn-hope, and extol his courage to the suppres- 
sion of many other qualities, the other half look on him as a 
domineering man of ability, determined to rule at any cost, 
whether of liberal principle or of human suffering. If they 
are interested in politics, they know that Mr. Balfour is one 
of the most formidable of public speakers, with a rare quality 
of humour, and a defect of hitting a little too hard; but com- 
paratively few of them know that the Secretary for Ireland, 
who sends Members to prison, and faces Fenian knives, 
and defies Parnellite orators with the same half-humorous, 
half-scornful determination, is one of the most accomplished 
men in the island, with an organisation which enables 
him to be a scientific critic of music, with a wide know- 
ledge of science and philosophy, and with a power of expres- 
sion on paper such as is rarely given to orators, who tend, 
by the very conditions of the art they more frequently employ, 
either to over-ornament or diffuseness. The public have, too, 
a fancy, derived they probably know not whence, that Mr. 
Balfour is as unorthodox as Mr. Morley or Professor Huxley, 
and will be amazed, when they read the pamphlet in which he 
has republished his address on “ The Religion of Humanity,” 
to find that, like Lord Beaconsfield, he is “on the side of the 
angels,” and can do battle for the usefulness of belief in them 
in language of restrained eloquence of which neither Cardinal 
Newman nor Canon Liddon would be ashamed. We have called 
the pamphlet a sermon because it is one, thougi the fitting 
text, “The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God,” is 
courteously omitted; and we venture to say that, of all who 
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will read it, not oné per cent. ever read or heard one more 
convincing or intellectually more delightful. 

Mr. Balfour’s main argument, directed nominally against 
Positivists, but really applicable not only to that feeble sect, 
but to the whole of that agnostic Humanitarian Church 
which begins to number its tens of thousands of disciples, to 
proclaim itself the creed of the future, and to assume, while 
waiting for the Millennium, the airs of a dominant faith, is 
that it does not fulfil its first promise, and does not pro- 
vide a sufficient provocation to unselfish action. It cannot 
perpetually renew that energy of hope which the facts of life, 
and especially that cureless remanet of acute misery always left 
under the most favourable cireumstances,so constantly weaken 
or destroy. Mr. Balfour says he is no pessimist, and he 
draws a fine picture of the benefits rational love of self might 
confer upon the world—it would, for example, nay, possibly 
will, cure man of drink and disease—but his ultimate view of 
the actualities of life is expressed in this splendid passage :— 
“ But though this be so, yet the sense of misery unrelieved, of 
. wrongs unredressed, of griefs beyond remedy, of failure 
without hope, of physical pain so acute that it seems the one 
overmastering reality in a world of shadows, of mental 
depression so deadly that it welcomes physical pain itself as a 
relief—these, and all the crookednesses and injustices of a 
crooked and unjust world, may well overload our spirits and 
shatter the springs of our energies, if to this world only we 
must restrict our gaze. For thus restricted the problem is 
hopeless. Let us dream what dreams we please about the 
future; let us paint it in hues of our own choosing; let us 
fashion for ourselves a world in which war has been abolished, 
disease mitigated, poverty rooted out; in which justice and 
charity determine every relation in life, and we shall still leave 
untouched a residue of irremediable ills—separation, decay, 
weariness, death. This distant and doubtful millennium has 
its dark shadows: and then how distant and doubtful it is! 
. The most intrepid prophet dare hardly say with assurance 
whether the gorgeous mountain-shapes to which we are 
drifting be cloud or solid earth. And while the future happi- 
ness is doubtful, the present misery is certain. Nothing that 
humanity can enjoy in the future will make up for what it has 
suffered in the past: for those who will enjoy are not 
the same as those who have suffered: one set of persons 
is injured, another set will receive compensation.” It 
‘must be that in such a world—and no man of experience 
will doubt the utter truth of the description—the rational love 
of self on which the Utilitarian dwells so admiringly, will 
oceasionally conflict with the love of man which is the 
source of the Humanitarian’s confidence; and then where is 
the reconciling agent to be found, or the force which is to 
compel the lower impulse to give place to the higher? Under 
the theory of the Humanitarian Church, the love of self has 
been weakened and lowered by the “self” sinking from an 
immortal being into an ephemeris of clay; and the love of 
man has become love of an inferior being, not “the gods’ 
peculiar care, the central object of an attendant universe, 
that for which the sun shone and the dew fell, to which the 
stars in their courses ministered; which drew its origin in the 
past from divine ancestors, and might by divine favour be 
destined to an indefinite existence of success and triumph in 
the future ;” but “an obscure” creature, “absorbed and well- 
nigh overwhelmed” in the task of keeping alive; ‘whose very 
existence is,” on the Positivist bypothesis, “an accident, and 
his story a brief and discreditable episode in the life of one of the 
meanest of the planets.” The third and greatest constituent 
in the motive-force of benevolence, the love of God, or, in 
another phrase, loyalty to a Being infinitely superior in 
character as well as strength, has been, in the teaching of that 
Church, summarily abolished. How, then, even as a motor 
urging man towards benevolence, can the Humanitarian 
Church affect to vie with Christianity, which at least gives 
man this reason for self-suppression, that he must live long 
enough to reap the full result, and to understand the full 
consequences of his own actions, as, when he views them with 
an eye to their effect even on immediate descendants, he now 
fails to do? Who is there that predicts the course of even a 
hundred years who is not foolish; and why in the infinite 
complexity of consequences should we predict that next century 
this or that act of ours will have raised the human family ? 
Look, says Mr. Balfour, what man deprived of his hope of a 
future life, and described by the strictly scientific intelligence, 
really is :-— 





“Man, so far as natural science by itself is ab 
no longer the final cause of the te ban the hear tea ™s, is 
heir of allthe ages. His very existence is an accident seu 
a brief and discreditable episode in the life of one of the story 
of the planets. Of the combination of causes which Pi 
verted a piece or pieces of unorganised jelly into the livi d 
genitors of humanity, science indeed, as yet, knows nothin ei 
enough that from such beginnings Famine, Disease and Ibis 
Slaughter, fit nurses of the future lord of creation, have 
evolved, after infinite travail, a race with conscience eno 
know that it is vile, and intelligence enough to know that it; 
insignificant. We survey the past, and see that its histo ! 
blood and tears, of helpless blundering, of wild revolt pry Ant. 
acquiescence, of empty aspirations. We sound the future 
learn that after a period, long compared with the individual lif 
but short indeed compared with the divisions of time open to ®, 
investigation, the energies of our system will decay, the glo ba 
the sun will be dimmed, and the earth, tideless and inert will . 
longer tolerate the race which has for a moment disturbed it 
solitude. Man will go down into the pit, and all his tho hte 
will perish. The uneasy consciousness, which in this remote = 
has for a brief space broken the contented silence of the Universe 
will be at rest. Matter will know itself no longer. Imperishable 
monuments and immortal deeds, death itself, and love stro 
than death, will be as though they had never been. Nor will any- 
thing that is be better or be worse for all that the labee 
genius, devotion, and suffering of man have striven through count. 
less generations to effect.” 


Even in this moment of time we may not be noble, for 
progress, or evolution, or whatever the other force in which 
Humanitarians trust, has stopped with all other animals; and 
why should it not stop with the animal Man, more especially 
when the highest part of him, his imagination of good, is, ag 
Mr. Balfour finely puts it, “starved” by dismissing all that 
feeds it from belief in the supernatural? There is a man ip 
whom the process has been nearly perfected, a man possessed 
in fullest measure of the Manchester virtues, laborious. 
ness, thrift, the capacity of organisation, the capacity of 
coercing self, a man in whom nothing seems lacking but 
moral imagination, and the Americans call him, with descrip. 
tive humorousness, only the “ Heathen Chinee.” 

There is nothing new in all that? Very likely; but the old 
tale has rarely been told, so far as the words are Mr. Balfour's, 
with such lucid force of expression, and we have thought that 
so rare an apergu into the mind of one of the few men likely 
ever to rule England might interest our readers, as it has 
deeply interested ourselves. This is, we believe, the only 
country, unless we may include America, where a statesman 
would dare to address the whole community in words like 
these :— 


“One of the objects of the ‘religion of humanity,’ and it is an 
object beyond all praise, is to stimulate the imagination till it 
lovingly embraces the remotest fortunes of the whole human 
family. But in proportion as this end is successfully attained, in 
proportion as we are taught by this or any other religion to neglect 
the transient and the personal, and to count ourselves as labourers 
for that which is universal and abiding, so surely must the in- 
creasing range which science is giving to our vision over the times 
and spaces of the material universe, and the decreasing importance 
of the place which man is seen to occupy in it, strike coldly on ou 
moral imagination, if so be that the material universe is all we 
have to do with. It is no answer to say that scientific discovery 
cannot alter the moral law, and that so long as the moral law is 
unchanged our conduct need be modified by no opinions as to the 
future destiny of this planet or its inhabitants. This contention, 
whether true or not, is irrelevant. All developed religions, and 
all philosophies which aspire to take the place of religion, Lucretius 
as well as St. Paul, give us some theory as to the destiny of man 
and his relation to the sum of things. My contention is that every 
such religion and every such philosophy, so long as it insists 
on regarding man as merely a phenomenon among phenomena, 
natural object among other natural objects, is condemned to failure 
as an effective stimulus to high endeavour. Love, pity, and et 
durance it may indeed leave with us: and this is well. But its 
dwarfs and impoverishes the ideal end of human effort, that though 
it may encourage us to die with dignity, it hardly permits us 
live with hope.” 





KRAKATOA. 

A™™ all, this world of ours is but a tiny garden witha 

pond in it. There cannot be a fire and an explosion it 
one remote corner but the whole of the rest must be pestered 
with smoke and dust for a twelvemonth, nor a splash in the 
pond without the most distant portions of the water’s edg 
feeling the swash. We used to be told in sermon upon sermol 
that the aim of science was to make man think highly of him 
self and of the little speck of the universe in which he lived, 
and “ proud philosophy” was regarded as the boastful magnifiet 
of the world around us. To-day, however, no preacher cou 
take such ground in his discourse. Science, indeed, at this 
moment seems bent upon showing us all what a very 
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+. the world is. A Committee of the Royal Society, for 
i has just issued a Report upon the phenomena 
en dine the great volcanic eruption in the Sundra Strait— 
— 2 sea-lane between Sumatra and Java—in the summer 
the 1883, which serves as an excellent illustration. The 
of the eruption of Krakatoa were perceptible all over the 
be, and science, in this its latest contribution to knowledge, 
ge hard at work making us realise the somewhat humiliating 
pattetion.- Still, if it must be admitted that our fuller 
vopwledge of the effects of the great upheaval in the East 
Indian Archipelago tends to make us belittle the world, and 
destroy our notions of its vastness and of the remoteness of its 
continents and islands, the Report of the Royal Society, at any 
rate, immensely increases our respect for the great destructive 
pe at work on our planet. If the earth is nothing buta 
en, and the ocean a pond, we have, at any rate, the satis- 
faction of knowing that both are well mined. The explosive 
forces that lie beneath them are at any moment capable of 
sddenly making water into dry land, or of blowing dry land 
into clouds of atoms to circle round the sun in rosy or emerald 
mists, till the great air-currents of the ether disperse them 
into space, Or rain them back upon the earth as dust. 


The world shows traces at many points of as great, or per- 
haps even greater, convulsions than the eruption of Krakatoa ; 
but never since man became able to record horrors, has 
anything occurred equal in magnitude or violence to the 
outburst which shook the Indian Archipelago in 1883. 
Qn August 27th, 1883, the whole top of an island in 
the straits between Sumatra and Java was literally blown 
into the air. The missing mass of the Island of Krakatoa 
consisted of more than two hundred thousand million 
(200,000,000,000) cubic feet. Of this, some was blown into 
clouds of dust that for hours made full daylight as dark 
as night, and for days covered the neighbourhood of the 
island in a pall of black cloads,—clouds that were at last 
dispersed all over the earth, but only to tinge with opacity the 
universal atmosphere, and to render the sunset glows every- 
where radiant with golden, green, and red. The rest fell into 
the sea, and the splash from the mountains of rock hurled 
some twenty miles upwards into the sky, and thence dropped 
into the sea, affected the waters of the world. Close at hand, 
a great wave, 50 ft. high, rushed upon the neighbouring shores, 
and overwhelmed in its course 37,000 people. Over 2,500 
niles away—in the harbour at Rodriguez, near Mauritius— 
the resulting wave had force enough to make the water “ boil 
as in a pot,” to toss the boats about, and to make a sham tide 
ebb and flow, so that “the inner harbour” was for a time left 
almost dry. Even in the English Channel, the instruments 
used for observing the movements of the tide recorded a 
disturbance, so far did the ever-widening circle of the wave 
extend. The air was no less agitated than the sea, and bore 
the tidings of the great convulsion with even greater cer- 
tainty. At a place three thousand miles away, the sound of 
the eruption was heard distinctly like “the distant roar of 
heavy guns,” and in many places less remote, but still re- 
moved by over a thousand or even two thousand miles, the 
noise was so pronounced, that it was believed to be 
caused by some ship firing signals of distress, and 
search vessels were in several instances sent out. But 
where the air ceased to transmit the sound, it nevertheless 
passed the message on with complete precision. The general 
result of atmospheric observations taken all over the world, 
shows that an air-wave was propagated at Krakatoa which 
spread to its antipodes. There it was reflected or reproduced 
and sent back again to Krakatoa; and this aerial game of 
battledore and shuttlecock was continued, though with 
diminishing vivacity, no less than seven times. The rate 
at which the air-wave travelled was prodigious. It took 
only 13 hours 45 minutes for the wave to reach Greenwich. 
The detonations which produced sounds so terrific that 
they could be heard, as we have noticed, three thousand 
miles away, and disturbed the whole of our atmosphere, 
Were caused by the sea bursting in upon the volcano. 
As the walls of the crater were broken down by the 
Violence of the eruption, the sea rushed in and the ex- 
Plosions were produced. The explanation given to account 
for this result is too curious not to be mentioned. There 
Snags plan of making a lazy geyser play, by 

g in earth and stones. The stones and earth choke 
the mouth of the geyser, and prevent the escape of gas 


till enough has accumulated to blow the obstruction into the 
air. The inrush of sea-water acted in a similar way. The 
water cooled the top of the lava and suppressed for a time 
its ejection. When, however, sufficient force had been 
accumulated, the outburst became more violent than ever, 
and the imprisoned gases hurled the masses of lava high into 
the air with a sound perhaps unheard before in the world’s 
history, certainly incomparable to any ordinary noise in Nature. 
Since the largest portion of the Report is devoted to the atmo- 
spheric phenomena caused by the volcanic dust in all parts of 
the world, it would be impossible not to mention them here, 
though they were probably observed by most of our readers 
themselves at the time. In the actual neighbourhood of the 
eruption, the strange and weird spectacle of blue, green, copper- 
coloured, and silver suns was seen. At a greater distance, 
however, the haze formed of minute atoms of dust only pro- 
duced red, green, and gold sunset glows and after-glows. 
In connection with the sunset glows, one of the most curious 
features of the Report is a list of all the occasions on which 
similar phenomena are recorded to have been noticed in 
Europe and elsewhere. All these occasions are contempo- 
raneous with periods of great volcanic activity. 


It is curious to consider what would have been the moral 
effect of such an eruption had it occurred, not on an island 
between Java and Sumatra, but on one between France and 
England, at Jersey instead of at Krakatoa. If thirty-seven 
thousand people were killed in the sparsely peopled lands 
round Krakatoa, the coasts of Brittany, and of Devonshire 
and Dorsetshire, must certainly each have lost a hundred 
thousand. We wonder how we should bear such a calamity. The 
European peoples are so little accustomed to the devastating 
forces of Nature, that they grow impatient over even a hundred 
men drowned in a storm. If we had a hundred thousand 
men destroyed at one blow, and towns and houses and churches 
submerged, should we be able to keep our nerve? Should we 
be able to show the resignation shown by uncivilised peoples, 
which, after all, is the only reasonable way of meeting calamity? 
Wefear we should not. More likely one half the nation would 
run ‘mad with horror, while the other would be in hysterics 
against “society” because it had not built sea-walls 100 ft. 
high all round the coasts to prevent the poor from drowning. 





THE PLEASURES OF MALIGNITY. 


OHNSON’S definition of the noun “malignant,” as “a 
word used of the defenders of Church and monarchy by 

the rebel sectaries in the Civil Wars,” will no longer do. If 
Dr. Bain is to be trusted, we are one and all malignants, and 
the definition should be extended accordingly. Not often, it 
will readily be admitted, has a more unpleasant charge been 
levelled by a philosopher at mankind than is contained in 
Dr. Bain’s recent work on “The Emotional Qualities of 
Style.” Man is there described as a malignant animal, taking 
a disinterested delight in the contemplation and infliction 
of suffering. This amiable attribute is by no means con- 
fined to the lower races, or the backward members of the 
community. For its manifestations we need not go to rites of 
savages, or the Roman games, or modern bull-fights. Nor 
need we take the crowds that flock to see some performer risk 
his life in attempting an idle feat, or the devourers of the 
horrors served up in cheap sensational fiction. This quality, 
which we must suppose finds its fullest and purest expression 
in a Whitechapel murderer, has also a field of activity in the 
highest walks of literature ; and Homer and Dante, Milton and 
Shakespeare, are its ministers. Foremost among the pleasurable 
emotions excited in us by the masterpieces of epic and tragic 
poetry, Dr. Bain contends, is the emotion of pure malignity, 
the delight in the contemplation of suffering for its own sake. 
The descriptions in the Inferno, the scenes of slaughter in the 
Iliad, the woes of CEdipus and Othello, all pander to this taste. 
The following wonderful passage is taken from the report of 
this eminent analyst on the ingredients of our pleasure in 
Milton’s great epic:—“ There are doubtless many feelings 
evoked by Paradise Lost, but the central and commanding 
interest is malevolence. We have first a highly wrought 
picture of the expulsion of the Satanic host from heaven; 
and their sufferings in the fiery regions of the lower world, 
all extremely grateful to us, while the fact of their rebellion 
is enough as a pretext for gloating over their misery.” 





Dante, of course, fares no better, nor even Goethe. Faust, 
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we are told, “requires the concurrence of our diabolical 
sympathies and malevolent pleasures for its enjoyment.” 
Dr. Bain does not, of course, pretend that malignity is more 
than one of the sources of literary pleasure, or that it is even 
a conscious source. He regards its existence as a disagreeable 
but important fact, and seeks to tear off the wrappings in 
which our self-complacency has hidden it. “Any theory of 
tragedy,” he tells us, “that leaves out man’s disinterested 
delight in the infliction of suffering is unequal to the ex- 
planation of the phenomenon.” His own book supplies more 
than one explanation sufficient to confute him. 

Whatever be the true solution of the esthetic problem as to 
the part played by pain in literature, this explanation of Dr. 
Bain’s, that it is introduced largely to gratify our natural 
malignity, is the most unhappy that has yet been put forward. 
The discovery of a tainted source for what has always been 
looked on as one of the most elevating and purifying of esthetic 
pleasures, will instinctively be rejected. It is not to be proved 
by showing that the contemplation of actual suffering has at 
times had an evil fascination for mankind. Even in the 
cruelties of the amphitheatre the pleasure was not so much in 
the sufferings of the victims as in the excitement, the thrill, 
the nervous shock that they aroused in the onlookers. The 
craving for strong emotion was powerful enough to over- 
shadow the sympathetic pain, which the sight of suffering 
fellow-creatures would otherwise have called up. Such pleasure 
was immoral because it wronged others, and tended to pro- 
duce callousness to suffering, to diminish sympathy, and to 
call for worse horrors for its continued gratification. Let Dr. 
Bain call it malignity if he will; but if this desire for strong 
sensation enter into the pleasure we take in the stirring 
actions of epic and tragic poetry, it has lost all its evil sur- 
roundings. It can no longer reasonably be called malignity. 
The misfortunes of Gretchen and Juliet, far from requiring 
“the concurrence of our diabolical sympathies and malevolent 
pleasures” for their endurance, excite in us a chastened pity 
and awe. That we should find pleasure in being moved to 
these feelings is a sign not of malignity, but of humanity, In 
this fact, it has been ingeniously suggested, is to be found the 
true meaning of Aristotle’s saying, that the object of tragedy 
was the purification of the passions by pity and fear. Tragedy 
ministers to some of the emotional possibilities of our nature 
which find no outlet, or an insufficient one, in the circum- 
stances of our daily life. As has been well said, there is a 
need of pity in the human breast. Nor is there less a need of 
awe at the mystery of the world. 

There are other reasons why evil fills so large a part in 
epic and dramatic poetry. It is too present in the world, 
and cannot be omitted from our imaginative representa- 
tions of life without our losing touch of reality. Above 
all, plot-interest, and play of character alike demand its 
presence for their complete development. The contest between 
the forces of good and evil is one of the most potent sources 
of dramatic interest. Nor need the result be such as exactly 
to satisfy the spectator’s sense of retributive justice. In life, 
too, the innocent must often suffer, and the punishment seem 
greater than the crime. It is enough if underlying all be the 
notion of the moral government of the world. So, likewise, 
there is no need to explain our delight in great creations 
of evil, like Clytemnestra and Richard III., by our natural 
malignity. They gratify our intellectual curiosity as to the 
possibilities of human nature, and are redeemed from re- 
pulsiveness by the great qualities they display. Here, again, 
there is no necessity to explain the sublime as a development 
of the malignant. 

As to Dr. Bain’s extraordinary pronouncement on Paradise 
Lost, our interest and delight in the poem as a whole must, 
as Mark Pattison has pointed out, depend largely on our 
conception of its truth. It is not a work of pure imagination, 
but an imaginative rendering of the story of Revelation. The 
‘poet believed what he described, and expected his readers to 
believe it; and the more successful he is in justifying the 
ways of God to man, the greater will be the reader’s pleasure 
in the poem. Dr. Bain may have objections to the story of 
Revelation. We are not going to discuss them here. But it is 
little less than absurd to refer our delight in the poetic 
rendering of what has been and is the faith of millions, to 
literary malignity and malevolence. We cannot imagine 
any one, believer or unbeliever, or even Dr. Bain himself, 
nourishing his malevolence and cultivating his malignity by 
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gloating in Milton’s pages over the misery of 
or the triumph of the n= anthe of ain” — Adan 

Thinkers of the intuitional school have sometimes arr 
at strange solutions of wxsthetic problems in the developmen 
of their peculiar systems, but never at anything so strange t 
this latest result of the analytical or scientific 4 
Happily, Dr. Bain’s solution is as unnecessary as it jg 
pleasant. Were we to accept it, it would follow that 4 
people who take pleasure in sitting out a tragedy should be 
considered as morally less advanced than those who DOW forge 
playwrights to give them a happy ending at whatever Cost of 
dramatic fitness. The School for Scandal would be a mon] 
lesson compared with Hamlet. The Adelphi drama Would, j 
one respect at any rate, be an improvement on Shak, 7 
And yet we imagine a larger number of supporters of the prize 
ring would be found among the habitués of melodrama than of 
tragedy. No better proof is wanted to show that malignity ig 
not the chief source of this kind of literary pleasure, Thy 
quality that Dr. Bain has discovered is one to be repressed: but 
it would be grievous indeed if its repression were to coat tg 
nearly all that has hitherto been esteemed highest and begt 
in literature. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
SMALL FARMS AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, 


[To rxe Eprror oF THE “‘SpEctTaToR,’’] 

Srr,—On February 27th, 1885, you published a letter on this 
subject, giving an account of a conversation between a land. 
lord and a labourer about a small farm. The sequel tothe 
story may now be told. The labourer finally refused the 
offer of the twenty-two acre farm, and it was let to a small 
man who makes thatching and hay-tying his principal bug. 
ness. As this man does not pay his rent, nor has he yet 
settled for the covenants, I fear the end of it may be that the 
landlord will eventually have to let it to the large farmer, 
The labourer with the £100 took a sixteen-acre farm last 
Michaelmas, belonging to a small owner, who, by-the-way, 
prefers to let it rather than occupy it himself. The previous 
tenant had it about twelve years, and succeeded fairly well. | 
have just seen the labourer, and asked him how he likes 
farming. His reply is, that he wished he had never taken the 
farm, and that he would be better-off if he had never taken it, 
I found him working, helping in thrashing, on another farm, 
and he said he had to work and earn all he could from other 
people, and seemed to think that should not be one of the 
conditions of his getting his living now he had the farm. My 
own opinion is that if he does not succeed, it will be from want 
of knowledge. Iam told that he bought his cow and every. 
thing else too dear ; and when I tell him that most of the small 
farms hereabouts were formerly held in connection with other 
trades, such as wheelwrights, tanners, and others that have 
died out, and that the former occupiers succeeded because 
they did other work besides their farms, be does not look as 
if he believed me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Necton Hall, Swayham. R. H. Mason. 

P.S.—One word about allotments. Two labourers have for 
this last year handed over their allotments to a farmer with. 
out the landlord’s knowledge or consent. He has fifty-three 
allotments of half-acres. They are always offered, and have 
generally been let, to labourers in the first instance. They are 
now held as follows:—Two small farmers hold 7; two black 
smiths, 5; the miller, 3; the shopkeeper, 5; a publican, 2; 4 
baker (woman), 2; a carrier (woman), 2; two gardeners, 3; 
the postman, 1 ; two bricklayers, 4; a carpenter, 1; two widows 
(who employ others), 2; bond-fide labourers, 16 ; total, 53. 














STAYS AND BELTS. 
[To tHE Epitror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1z,—In commenting on the paper read by Professor Roy it 
defence of stays, at the recent meeting of the British 
Association, after quoting his assertion that the desire for 
waist-belts is instinctive, and has been displayed by al 
athletes and persons of whom exertion is required, since the 
beginning of history, you add, “It will be observed that this 
argument, which is certainly true so far as the practice of 
runners, Asiatic or European, is concerned, applies to ma 
equally with women, though men gird themselves only to meet 
special calls upon their strength.” 
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——— 
[ndoubtedly, if the wearing of tight belts were indeed a 
ractice amongst athletes, it would lend immense support to 

P arguments of those who advocate the use of stays; but I 

poe you will allow me to question the accuracy of the 

assertion, 98 I believe it to be absolutely contrary to fact. 

Daring the four years I spent as undergraduate at Cam- 

pridge, I knew intimately, trained with, and ran against 

gi] the long-distance runners of my time. I also knew inti- 
mately and rode against many of the long-distance bicycle- 
riders; and certainly none of my friends ever used, or showed 
any desire to use, tight waist-belts. On the contrary, it was 
always our custom to gird ourselves as loosely as possible, for 
the very obvious reason that a tight belt round the abdomen 
would interfere seriously with the free movement of the 
diaphragm, and would thus diminish very materialiy the 
amount of space required by the lungs for their full expansion. 

{f we turn to another form of athletic exercise, rowing, we 

find that it is a universal custom among rowing-men to have 

their elothes as loose as possible round the waist, and for the 
same reason.—I am, Sir, &., 
Ozford, September 29th. Wm. CoLuier. 





A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “SpectaTor.’’ | 
$in,—Mr. Ainger’s letter in the Spectator of September 22nd 
reminds me of an almost identical friendship that existed some 
years ago at Grove House, Knutsford. <A long-haired mastiff 
yas kept chained as a watch-dog, and when a white fantail 
pigeon’s mate died, it attached itself to the mastiff, and was 
continually with it in the kennel. When the dog had its 
breakfast of porridge and milk, the pigeon would eat out of 
the bowl at the same time; and when the dog had finished, it 
would lie flat on its side while the pigeon perched on its head 
and pecked off the grains of oatmeal that stuck to the long 
hair round its mouth. The orly danger to the pigeon seemed 
to be that when the dog rushed out of the kennel suddenly to 
hark, it seemed to forget the pigeon, and we used to fear that 
the heavy chain might hurt it; but it never was hurt. This 
friendship lasted many years, till one of the two, I forget which, 
died.—I am, Sir, &c., IsaBEL JAMISON. 
26 Lowndes Street, S.W., October 2nd. 
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CICERO. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘‘ Sprctator.’’} 

S1z,~When I read (in your review of Mr. Yorke Fausset’s 
edition of the “ Pro Cluentio”) that Cicero “afterwards boasted 
to Quintilian ” how he had thrown dust in the eyes of the jury 
in the Cluentius case, my first impulse was to exclaim, in the 
language of a bygone generation, “ The doose he did!” But 
reflection showed me the right inference,—namely, that your 
reviewer shares, with one or two others, access to information 
about Cicero whieh has not reached the world at large. It is 
not many months sinee your well-informed contemporary, the 
Saturday Review, ascribed to him the famous phrase, Feliz 
opportunitate mortis, which, as we all know, and the context, 
indeed, shows, was first applied to Julius Agricola. In the 
light of these discoveries, Juvenal’s Antoni gladios potuit 
contemnere gains a new meaning. Well might he despise 
Antony’s swordsmen, if he knew that he would live to “ boast ” 
to Quintilian and panegyrise Agricola ! 

May I turn to another point ? Your correspondents on the 
word “snybbe ” seem to have overlooked the locus classicus 
for the word: Chaucer, “ Prologue,” line 523.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. J. Burier. 

(Mr. A. J. Butler is so clever, that we can hardly regret that 
the printer, or possibly the reviewer, left out “according.”— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





“THEBES” AND “THEBE.” 
(To tHE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 
$1R,—I beg leave to make a remark on one point in your 
valuable notice of Professor Jebb’s edition of the Antigone, 
in the Spectator of June 2nd. By the word “ Thebé,” in his 
translation of line 937, Professor Jebb must mean the daughter 
of Asopus (Hered., v., 80), whom Sophocles would appear to 
regard as the tutelar nymph of the city. The name Thebé 
stands in the same relation to Thebes as does Athené to 
Athens. Both here, and in one or two other passages in the 
play, I should be inclined to prefer the personal translation, 
although more often, as in line 940, the form Thebé means 





simply Thebes. I give Professor Jebb great credit for recog- 
nising in his translation of line 937 a fact generally overlooked 
by readers and commentators.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Providence, R.I., U.S.A. THomas CHASE. 





“SNEAP” AND “SNUB.” 
(To rum Eprror or tHe “ Spxcrator.’’] 
Srz,—I may remind your correspondents of Chaucer’s use of 
this word. It occurs in the well-known description of “The 
Poor Parson,” in the “ Prologue,” line 520 :— 
“ But if were eny persone obstinat, 
What so he were, of low or high estat, 
Him wolde he snybbe scharply for the nones, 
A bettre priest, I trowe, there nowher non is.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., CHARLES W. STUBBS. 
Wavertree Rectory, Liverpool, September 29th. 








BOOKS. 


— Qe 
EWALD’S BIBLICAL THEOLOGY.* 

“AT present,” says Mr. Goadby, “there is absolutely no 
original work in the English language dealing with the theology 
of Scripture from a purely historical and critical point of 
view.” In other words, English theology is, in this most im- 
portant branch of learning, just about a century behind the 
time. We doubt whether Mr. Goadby has chosen the best 
means of supplying the desideratum. Ewald’s Biblical Theology 
has the merits and defects of its author; it is marked by the 
learning, by the insight, by the religious enthusiasm, and, on 
the other hand, by the intolerant dogmatism and the misty 
philosophy which characterised that great scholar, to which 
we must add, that the book is in certain respects out of date. 
Still, it is much to have the desideratum supplied at all; it is 
more to find leading principles which can never be out of date 
enforced with the energy of genius. In the remarks which 
follow, we have tried to sketch the growth of one or two main 
ideas in the Old Testament literature, sometimes following, 
sometimes abandoning Ewald’s guidance. 

Ewald constantly speaks of the Hebrew religion as the truth, 
removed to an immeasurable distance above all forms of 
heathenism. He is right; but we could have wished that the 
rise of a pure monotheism, as distinct from the mere worship 
of one national God, had been given in fuller detail; and it 
would have been well, we think, to have pointed out that the 
Mosaic religion had this great advantage, that it had to con- 
tend, in all probability, merely with a vague spirit-worship easily 
displaced or absorbed, and not with an elaborate mythology 
which might have proved a dangerous rival. True, there were 
incursions of foreign cults which had to be driven back again 
and again; but the mythology of Semitic nations was never 
artistic enough to attract any of the higher affections in 
human nature, and the Hebrew superstitions were directed to 
the spirits which rose “like gods from the earth,” to the 
spirits of the dead which “ chirped and muttered,” to the ghosts 
which took possession of men and became divining spirits. But 
when this has been admitted, the fact remains that whereas 
other nations have passed from the animism of savage life 
to an orderly mythology, Israel was never given up to 
such delusions, but held to a _ belief in the living God. 
“There are no myths,” says Ewald, “in the Bible: the 
mythical element is heathenish or of heathenish tendency.” 
And though many instructed scholars would consider this 
general statement too sweeping, there can be no doubt that it 
is substantially correct. The reason is, that in the very 
earliest Hebrew literature religion is already influenced by 
morality, and the early Hebrew shrank in reverential awe 
from mingling the holy with the profane. The best proof of 
this is to be found in the apparent exceptions. Let the reader 
recall the sixth chapter of Genesis, admittedly from an early 
document. The “sons of God”—.e., the angels—wed the 
daughters of men: from this union spring the Nephilim. 
“These were the heroes who were from of old: these were 
the men of name.” Now, we know how much a Greek would 
have made of this heroic genealogy, and the ancestral glory 
which would have thrown its glamour over such an origin. 
The Hebrew historian, on the contrary, turns in horror from 





* Old and New Testament Theology. By H. Ewa'd. Transla‘ed from the 
German by the Rev. Thomas Goadby, B.A., President of the B«p*ist College, 
Nottingham Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, Forming part of “Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library.” 
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the results of such a union. And immediately he continues, 
“And Jehovah saw that the wickedness of man was great on 
the earth,”—so that the flood destroys that evil generation. 
Just so is it with the story of the Flood itself. Every one has 
heard of the Chaldean legend discovered in cuneiform by Mr. 
George Smith, who published the news of his discovery at the 
close of 1872. Now, the points of resemblance between the cunei- 
form account and the Jahvist, which in this case the merest 
tyro can separate from the Elohist, account, are numerous 
and minute. The mention of the seven days, the downpour of 
rain, the closing of the door of the ark, the birds sent forth 
three times, the sacrifice after the Flood, the inhaling of a sweet 
odour by God, are common to the cuneiform and the Jahvistic 
narrative. But how marvellously has the ethical genius of 
the Mosaic religion transformed and transfigured the original 
elements! “The cuneiform account” (we quote from Schrader) 
“represents the Flood as essentially the arbitrary act of the 
Gods, especially of Bel. In the Bible—with Jahvist as well 
as Elohist—it is the sin and corruption of the human race 
which bring about the Flood.” The very style of the Hebrew 
writer is dignified by the higher character of his religion. At 
the end of the cuneiform story, the gods “ gather like flies over 
the sacrificer,” whereas the Hebrew historian is content with 
a simpler picture,—* Jehovah smelt the sweet odour.” This is 
sensual imagery, but sensual imagery chastened and restrained. 
It is just the same with the story of our first parents in the 
Garden of Eden. Other nations have had their tree of life 
and analogous conceptions, but “ the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil” is peculiar to Israel. Everywhere the revealed 
religion displays itself as the glory and special privilege of 
Israel. It is not that Israel was dominated more than other 
nations by the spirit of religion, since all early races are 
religious after their fashion. It is not that Israel attained a 
higher morality, for long before Moses the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead displays a just and merciful spirit which 
does not fall short one whit of the morality of the Deca- 
logue and of Deuteronomy, as Mr. Renouf has abundantly 
proved. The point is, that while in Egypt a lofty code of 
ethics stands side by side with a religion of magic and fetishism, 
in Israel religion and morality interpenetrate each other. “ Be 
ye holy, because I, Jehovah, your God, am holy,” is a dictum 
which has been assigned to a late date, but the spirit of it 
runs through the Bible from first to last. 

We should like to have dwelt on the undenfable fact, which 
is worth more than all the precarious reconciliations of Genesis 
and geology, that there is no genesis of God. All, or nearly 
all, Hebrew cosmogonies begin with chaos. And so far they 
are at one with the heathen stories of creation. There, how- 
ever, the resemblance ends. In the latter, “ chaos” (the words 
are Ewald’s) “is only very briefly mentioned, much as in 
common narratives a beginning is made with some definite 
time and situation. But the true God does not,” as in the 
heathen myths, “arise up out of it, still less does he come to 
it by chance.” But passing this by, we go on to observe that 
while the Eternal himself has not, his revelation of himself to 
his people has, a history, and that a most remarkable one. At 
the outset, he is the national God, and Jephthah speaks of him 
as a deity who has given Israel the land of Canaan, just as 
Chemosh has given the Ammonites their land. But how 
was Israel to serve him? ‘The popular answer was, by 
offering plenty of sacrifices. Jehovah could not abandon 
Israel, because he needed the Israelite gifts, just as Israel 
needed his prof&tion; that is to say, the connection 
was natural. The answer of the earliest of the literary 
prophets was that the connection was moral, and that Jehovah 
must be served by national righteousness. “You only have 
I known,” says Amos, “of all the nations of the earth: 
therefore upon you first [ will visit your iniquities.” This, in 
reality, contains the germ of a worship freed from all conditions 
of time and space, of.a worship which might be offered every- 
where “in spirit and in truth.” Sacrifice, according to the old 
rule, could only be offered to Jehovah on his own territory, so 
that to “ go forth ” from the land of Israel was the same thing 
as to “serve other gods.” But the homage of a righteous life 
could be offered in all places, and it is not, therefore, surprising 
to find Isaiah and Micah, about a century later, anticipating a 
time when many nations would go up to “the house of the 
God of Jacob,” not to offer sacrifice, but “that they might 
learn his ways and walk in his paths.” The progress from the 
theology of Isaiah to that of Jeremiah and the great unknown 





. ae 
prophet of the Exile was natural and easy. When these 
proclaim in express terms the absolute unity of the one liy; 
God who had made the heavens and the earth, and the 
vanity of heathen worship, they do no more than put in a Mer 
the thought which had been latent in the mind of the lin, 
prophets from the very first. Two other points must be — 
before we leave the subject. First, the development of religi 
thought among the Hebrews was promoted by satin 
disaster, and no more conspicuous example occurs of the Way 
in which “all things” may “work together for good.” For] 
God’s covenant had been with the nation; and when, wit 
King Josiah, who did his best to observe this covenant, th 
commonwealth fell with a crash, it might have been expe 
that Hebrew faith would have perished in the common rm} 
But it was not so. When the independent life of the State 
was gone, men turned to God with a new kind of ardour ag 
the guide and judge of individual souls. We can gee clear 
intimations of this spirit in Jeremiah, and in Ezekiel the new 
epoch may be distinctly recognised. It was not possible for 
him to direct the State in the prophetic spirit, as Isaiah had 
done; but he is something which Isaiah was not,—namely, a, 
pastor of souls. The great lesson which he enforces ig that 
of individual responsibility, the truth that each must bear his 
own burden, in contrast to the other truth mainly insiste) 
upon by his predecessors, that there was a unity of national 
life, and that no man stood alone. Next, it is not enough to 
regard the God of the prophets as a righteous being. That, 
of course, he was; but he was much more than that, for « His. 
nature and His name were love.” It may seem strange to. 
illustrate the prophets from the language of a Christian 
hymn, but the Christian element in Hebrew revelation is just 
the point which we would bring into relief, and which we can 
call by no other name. The feeling that God is exalted 
far above creatures frequently appears among Semitic 
nations. We have a sign of it in the fact that Phoenician 
proper names often mark the bearer of them as the 
servant, or rather slave, of his God; and the Koran is full of 
that reverential fear which is a genuine survival from the 
times before Mahommed. But it is the Hebrew religion, 
and that alone, so far as we are aware, among the religions 
of antiquity, which describes the holy and exalted God in 
the closeness of his relation to man. In Hosea, he is the 
tender father who loved Israel “when he was young.” 
He is the husband whose faithful love cannot be quenched 
even by the cruel unfaithfulness of his people——‘ How shall 
I give thee up, Ephraim? How shall I deliver thee, 
Israel? Mine heart is turned within me. My compassions 
are kindled together.” In Isaiah, the sting of the divine 
indignation is this, that the rebels against him are his own 
children,—“Sons have I made great and high, and they have- 
rebelled against me.” In the Koran, God commands and 
threatens; in the Hebrew Scriptures, he. complains, entreats, 
and pleads with pathetic power,—‘ O my people, what have 
I done to thee, and wherein have I wearied thee? answer me.” 
(Micah vi., 3.) We have perhaps the finest example of this 
spirit in the Book of Job, just when the book has reached its. 
lowest degree of desolation and despair. “Ifa man die,” Job 
asks, “shall he live again?” He does not answer his own 
question, but he lingers on the thought, and given that possi-- 
bility, he has good hope for the rest. Let God hide him in 
the nether world; Job will wait patiently there and perform 
his allotted service till the divine wrath is past. “Thou wouldst 
call and I would answer thee: thou wouldst pine for the 
work of thy hands.” (Job xiv., 15.) The Hebrew word which 
we have translated “pine” is really stronger still, and means 
“to grow pale with desire.” The whole of this relation 
between God and his creatures is well put by Ewald (p. 163): 
“Nearer than friend, more inseparable in love, but also if 
need be more severe, is the father to the son;” and we may 
make some amends for writing an essay in which little is 
taken from Ewald while we have been professing to review 
him, by referring the reader to Ewald’s chapter on “ The World 
of Mankind and its Divine Aim.” Never, as it seems to us, 
has Ewald written anything finer than his exposition of the 
eighth Psalm contained in this chapter; that wonderful Psalm 
which presents so luminously the antithesis in human nature. 


—its feebleness on the one hand, its sublime dignity on the 


other, because this feeble nature shares in the counsel and 
work of the supreme. Just when it is feeblest, but also least 
perverted, the divine glory shines forth most conspicuously,— 
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« Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 


ne doctrine of immortality ran through a course of 
Jopment exactly parallel to that of the teaching on God. 
on 4 with whom Israel dwelt, had the most elaborate 
pol of immortality, and retained simultaneously most 
o nd superstitious views of the divine nature; nor had it 
oe tly the least insight into that eternal progress of God’s 
thi icl rticipat It began at the 
ork upon earth in which man participa es. g 
ps ¢ end, and the thought of death and judgment produced 
See but fear, and tended to destroy the charm and 
Sash of life. The Mosaic and prophetic religion left 
‘he old picture of a shadowy life beyond the grave, which 
had come from a period prior to civilisation, unaltered, 
and concerned itself little about it. A man was gathered 
to his fathers, and passed to a shadowy life which did 
not deserve the name of life at all,—to an existence where 
there was n0 remembrance of God, no work to be done, no 
distinction between the good and the wicked. a To-morrow 
shalt thou and thy sons be with me,”—that is all which the 
spirit of Samuel can say to Saul. But the Hebrew prophets 
pointed to a living God who was to be served by his people 
«in the living present,” and that for the time sufficed. There 
was a true immortality, but it was the immortality of the 
nation which was God’s son, and could not die because God's 
love toit was eternal. The words of Balaam breathe the spirit 
cof that glad time when the individual exulted in the fullness of 
that national life in which he hoped to share for ever through 
his posterity.“ Who can number”—he exclaims, as he descries 
the Hebrew hosts on the eve of victory—*“ who can number the 
dust of Jacob, or count* the fourth part of Israel? Let me 
die the death of the upright, and let my posterity} be like his.” 
Just, however, as the Hebrew belief was deepened, instead 
of being destroyed, by national ruin, so it was with 
the hope of personal immortality. More and more it was 
felt that a God who brings individual souls into immediate 
union with himself, would not and could not allow these souls 
to perish. So it comes that in the Psalms, which are the most 
perfect expression of individual religion, the hope of an im- 
mortal life begins to dawn. The men of this world, says the 
author of Psalm xvii. have “their portion” here. God 
“fills their belly with hid treasure.” “ But I in righteous- 
ness will behold thy face: when I awake up I shall be 
satisfied with thy likeness.” It may be said that Ecclesiastes 
proves that the belief in immortality was even then no article 
of Jewish faith. Nor was it: we have been speaking of hope, 
of the presentiment of an inspired poet, not of fixed belief. 
Yet Ecclesiastes itself witnesses to the weariness of life from 
which political freedom was gone, and no firm faith in 
immortality had yet arisen. The books of Ecclesiastes and 
Wisdom have sprung from the same needs and the same 
circumstances. Only in the former we see the old life decayed 
.and dead, in Wisdom the new life in the vigour of its youth. 
In conclusion, we can but sparea single sentence for Ewald’s 
treatment of the New Testament. Its value lies in this,—that 
it is the work of an Old Testament scholar who has a special 
gift for showing how the New Testament sums up and com- 
pletes the teaching of the Old. Nothing, for example, can be 
happier than the comparison of John vy. 20, “The Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth him all things which himself 
-doeth,” with Old Testament passages, notably Psalm viii., 
which place the dignity of man in this very thing, that he can 
understand and rejoice in the works of God. The translator 
seems to have done his work well. The English is as good as 
could be expected, considering how hard Ewald is to render, 
and the translator’s notes are useful. We have only observed 
one inaccuracy, viz., a misquotation, or at least complete 
misunderstanding, of Gesenius on p. 77. 





THE ARTIST ON THE THAMES. 
‘THE literature of the Thames would fill a bookcase, and it 
would be not the least delightful bookcase in a library. Its 
upper courses, indeed, have been scantly described; the 
tributary vales by which Churnet, Colne, Leech, Windrush, 
Cherwell, enrich the youth of “Queene Isis, mother of great 
‘Tames,” still lack a sacred poet; but from Abingdon to 





* We follow here the reading cf the Septuagint. 
= 5 ita Afterness’’ is the literal meaning of the word. It often admittedly means 
Posterity,’’ and that is the sense best suited to the context in Num. xxiii., 10, 


Teddington its scientific structure and environments, its 
historical, literary, romantic interest, even its commerce, 
navigation, and police, have been catalogued and expanded 
with a completeness attaching, perhaps, to no other river in the 
world,—Totum cognovimus amnem. On one side alone it has 
been incompletely handled; while its “well-known objects of 
interest,” its noblemen’s seats, important places, picturesque 
mills, churches, bridges, have been abundantly illustrated 
from the artistic or the guide-book point of view, no landscape 
painter of repute has preceded Mr. Leslie in giving pen and 
pencil to describe in continuity its less obvious yet not less 
enchanting beauties; has elected so to portray its banks, 
villages, locks, flowers, animals, that the untrained or half- 
trained tourist may be educated to the delight of seeing them 
with a painter’s eye. This defective side of Thames biblio- 
graphy Mr. Leslie has seized. From his schooldays in 1849, 
he seems to have lived upon the river during parts of every 
year. With an artist’s patient enthusiasm and a good fellow’s 
kindly altruism, he makes us partners in his lifelong enjoy- 
ment, condensing his personal reminiscences into the beau- 
tiful book before us. 


The earlier chapters are filled with gossip and with anecdote, 
rather than with Art. We have casual peeps at Maidenhead, 
Cookham, Benson, Ewelme, Marlow, Dorchester, in the com- 
pany of more or less famous painters, many of whom have 
passed away,—F. Walker, Landseer, Marks, Calderon, Field 
Talfourd, Marcus Stone, G. Mason, Hodgson. We are called 
upon discursively to notice the pictorial value of eel-bucks 
and ballast-dredgers, or the final cause of a weathercock as 
warming up with its Heck of gold the cold of a blue sky. 
We are told how George III. ate hot rolls at Culham, and how 
George IV. ate hot mutton-chops at Henley; are exhorted 
to deprecate the cruelty of swan-hopping, the ugliness 
of varnished boat-houses, the cockneyism of carpet-bedding : 
but after a time the artist marries, buys a punt, takes a 
cottage at Remenham Hill, and settles down to his work. He 
guides us first from Bray to Henley, sketching the beautiful 
Jesus’ Hospital and Ockwell Manor House, exploring the 
Maidenhead backwater, weir, and paper-mills, lingering long 
over the exquisite eyots between Boulter’s Lock and Hedsor, 
glancing briefly at “ Cliveden’s proud alcove,” dwelling more 
deliberately on Cookham and the Quarry Woods, pushing 
through Marlow Race to the “ Complete Angler,” to Bisham 
Church and Abbey, to Hurley Mill, Medmenham, Magpie Eyot, 
Culham, Hambleden, and so past Fawley Court and Phillis 
Court to Henley : names to some readers purely geographical, 
to others rich in blissful lifelong associations with schoolday 
excursions and Long Vacation parties and wedding tours; 
with weeks or months snatched from the monotony of pro- 
fessional or business overwork, freshening the dulled heart 
with tender feelings, and the jaded brain with welcome 
change of thought. Two chapters are given to Henley: 
in the first, the gossiping vein returns, and our guide 
discourses, not wearisomely, on the archxology of the 
quaint old place, the genius of its celebrated townsman, 
Humphrey Gainsborough, the execution of Miss Blandy, the 
historic lines by Shenstone, still visible on a window at the 
“Red Lion,” the famous coaches passing through it daily in 
days of yore, many of which, the “Tantivy,” “Magnet,” 
“ Defiance,” “ Rival,” with their queer drivers, Cheeseman, 
Jack Adams, Black Will, and their yet more eccentric owner, 
Richard Costar, who from his stables at Benson horsed the 
entire road. The second is devoted to Regattas, past and recent, 
omitting, however, fromits spirited record the exciting seven-oar 
race of 1843, which first made boating really popular at Oxford. 
We resume our journey upwards; trace out the loveliness of 
Marsh Lock, Park Place, Bolney; work our way up the 
Loddon into St. Patrick’s Water, voyage slowly amongst the 
eyots between Shiplake and Sonning, more rapidly through 
the long, dull Reading reach. The loveliest part of the whole 
river follows; the woods and island of Maple Durham, the 
stretch from Pangbourne to Hart’s Wood, with its osier- 
farms and beech-groves; the white “Grotto,” on which 
travellers by the Great Western Railway look down, admiring 
its fine lawns and timber to the water’s edge; Streatley Mill 
and grand hill range; Goring and Cleve Lock ; the weary six 
miles to Wallingford; Sinodun Hill, its clump of trees and 
Roman trenches; the quiet, unostentatious meeting of the 
Thame and Isis; picturesquely perched Clifton Hampden 





¢ Our River: Personal Reminiscences of an Artist's Life on the River Thames. 
By G.D. Leslie, R.A. New Edition. London: Bradbury and Co, 1888, 


Church; and at last the beautiful bridge of Abingdon. 
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The chapter on the river fauna contains nothing new to any 
observant voyager, and omits much that a naturalist could have 
supplied. Its flora, viewed from an artist’s, not a botanist’s 
standpoint, is the most valuable part of the book; though, 
in denouncing as unnatural Wordsworth’s hackneyed image of 
the primrose, Mr. Leslie forgets that a “river’s brim” in 
Westmoreland has no affinity with a river’s brim in Berkshire. 
But the low clay cliffs which line the towing-paths, supporting 
tall plants of red loose-strife, St. John’s wort, willow herb, 
edged where the water meets them by the graceful curling 
leaves of comfrey ; the rich blue dewberry harmonising with 
the dense yellow of the flea-bane, the fringe of potentilla, bed- 
straw, toad-flax, and herb twopence, trailing down from the 
grassy ridge above ; the purple bittersweet twining amongst 
the stunted alders, the meadowsweet and figwort, the scarcer 
meadow geranium, the turquoise masses of forget-me-not, the 
fragrant Acorus, the cradlerush and river-sedge, the rare and 
lovely fringed-buck-bean, the frogbit and arrowhead, the mag- 
nificent water-docks, with their tropical foliage and ruddy 
spikes of fruit,—are described with that loving, lingering 
minuteness of a “heart which watches and receives,” without 
which, in the eye of our great poet of Nature, both Science and 
Art were barren. The following is Ruskinesque in expressive 
insight, if not in gorgeous colouring :— 

“In the growth of trees and bushes what a wonderful thing it 
is that almost every leaf takes its line, and has reference to the 
lines and composition of every other leaf on the plant, the whole 
tree being like a well-disciplined army, every single soldier of 
which is in accord with the ruling ideas of its leader. My 
favourite willow ” (apparently he means Salix Caprea) “ is a 
beautiful example in this respect: not only does every large 
branch with its clump of foliage harmonise with the whole bush, 
as that does with the surrounding landscape, but also each 
little coterie of leaves and twigs grows with the same unity 
of purpose and design; the colouring, too, is put on every- 
where with perfect rightness, the minute leaves at the end 
of the young shoots having entrusted to them the important 
duty of lighting up and warming the whole with flecks of orange, 
red, and gold; the light-grey under sides of other leaves showing 
exactly where they are wanted, and the olive-green of the top sides 
giving the prevailing tone to the whole. And what could be 
possibly devised to go so well with these charming bushes as clumps 
of the tall reed mace or feathery reeds of an entirely different 
coloured green and entirely different character of growth! And 
then how much the whole is helped by the reflections, repeating 
the composition in a gently subdued manner, like a beautiful 
refrain in fine music! Even this is not all, for lest the perpen- 
dicular lines of the reeds and their reflections should have too much 
influence, the horizontal spread of a few water-lily leaves over the 
surface is introduced, restoring the balance, and at the same time 
affording a perspective effect by which the eye can judge the 
distances.” 

Herein lies the difference between the artist and the amateur. 
The amateur sits dabbing away in the presence of his subject, 
with utterly conventional results; the artist’s pencil is idle, 
his hand was educated long ago, he is educating his eye; he 
writes upon his brain the analysis of Nature’s beauties, and 
reproduces them at will, with brush by preference, with pen if 
necessary. Turner went fishing on a day with Chantrey ; they 
separated; returning with well-filled basket to find Turner 
seated where he had left him, Chantrey reproached him for 
his idleness. Turner asked if he knew the difference between 
the rings made by a rising fish and those which spread whena 
stone falls into the water. He had been studying this all day ; 
had mastered a persistent variation of form which was to him a 
novelty, to render it truthfully on canvas when next a river 
surface should be formed by his creative hand. 


It is, perhaps, by the products of the pencil rather than the 
pen, by the engravings rather than the letterpress, that some 
will be disposed to judge a book avowedly artistic. It contains 
fifty illustrations, and we are greedy enough to regret that 
Mr. Leslie has withheld many more whose insertion would 
have postponed publishing, but for which we would have 
waited gladly. They are not all, indeed, strictly illustrative 
of their subject,—unkempt Berkshire lasses, cottage school- 
children intent upon an artist’s operations, a little girl 
“minding baby,” young ladies waiting for the ferry, have no 
bearing on the River Thames. The value of “The Hurly 
Bird” is personal and extrinsic. We could sacrifice these, with 
the ugly dredging-boat, the lost dogs upon the towing-path, 
the Wargrave sign, the stiff Streatley Mill, whose engraved 
lines are surely in one part unintelligible, for more fragments 
of architecture with the masterly handling of “ Henley-on- 
Thames,” more bits of realism like the “Swans,” more land- 
scapes with the tender grace of the Bolney backwater, the 


LL 
Shiplake stream, the exquisite “Landing-Place at Monk 3 
Island.” ny 

Mr. Leslie is not too artistic to be practicat; his book 0: 
cludes with a chapter of experiences and hints. He 7 
out a strong case for the punt as preferable to the rowi 
boat, unless where speed is necessary,—unless, that is, whack 
is desired to cover space rather than to enjoy Nature. i 
advises as to the courses to be taken on the river, the halt : 
places, the months best suited to the voyage; deals warnin a 
with the dog nuisance, with the dangers of overloading al ‘4 
remaining on the water after dark; protests patheticalj 
against the practice of picking water-lilies, lovely only in they 
native element; against the uncouth iron piles which are 
replacing the old shapely weirs; above all, against the 
detestable steam-launches,—ugly, dangerous, selfish, divorein, 
from all healthy enjoyment, ministering to no needs but 
those of ostentation and vulgarity. But the value of his 
work lies not in guide-book details, though even these are 
penetrated with an artistic flavour, nor in the beautiful equip. 
ment of type and binding which recommends it fora drawing. 
room ornament or a wedding present, but in the educationay 
initiation which it affords; its revealing secrets of beauty 
locked from the untrained apprehension, but perceptible 
through the borrowed vision which its pages lend. The 
traveller brings home wealth of recollection proportioned to 
the knowledge he takes out with him. Many a reader of thig 
book will gratefully ascribe the new sensitiveness to harmony 
of form and colour, new insight into Nature’s mysteries, new 
acceptance of her lessons, which in his next Thames voyage 
will elevate him from a lounger into a student, to the power 
granted him of seeing with Mr. Leslie’s eyes, appropriating 
his experience, reflecting some rays of his inspiration. 





AN AMERICAN SOLDIER.* 

Tre Alexanders of Ballochmyle are an ancient and honourable 
family of Western Scotland. Their present head is Sir Claud 
Alexander, Bart., formerly M.P. for South Ayrshire. ‘In the 
last century a cadet of this family was Lord Provost of Edin. 
burgh and M.P. for the city. The Lord Provost had a son, 
William Alexander, who was born in 1730, settled in Virginia, 
and subsequently moved to Kentucky. William Alexander 
married twice. By his first wife, who died before he left 
Scotland, he was the father of the late Lord Chief Baron 
Alexander. Hissecond wife was Agatha de la Porte, a member 
of an ancient French family which had emigrated to Virginia. 
His youngest child by his second marriage was Apolline 
Agatha, who was born in 1807, married Mr. Thomson Hankey, 
late M.P. for Peterborough, and died in July of the present 
year, a hundred and fifty-eight years after the birth of her 
father. Mrs. Thomson Hankey’s fourth brother, Andrew 
Alexander, married Mira Madison, daughter of the Governor 
of Kentucky, and had a numerous family, of whom the 
youngest was Andrew Jonathan, the subject of the present 
sketch. 

Andrew Jonathan Alexander was born at Sherwood, Wood-- 
ford County, Kentucky, November 2Ist, 1833. He was. 
educated partly at home and partly at the college at Danville, 
Kentucky. When his education was complete, he returned 
to St. Louis, where his mother lived, and entered business 
there. But his true vocation was not yet discovered. It 
came suddenly and terribly, in the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Throwing aside all claims of business and of relationship, he 
entered the Army as Second Lieutenant, and. was promoted 
the same day to First Lieutenant in the First Regiment of 
Mounted Rifles, which subsequently became known as the 
Third (Regular) Cavalry. He joined his. regiment at Fort 
Leavenworth, and was shortly afterwards attached to General 
McClellan’s staff at Washington. Early in 1862, General 
Stoneman was sent with a force of cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery in pursuit of the Confederate army which had fallen 
back from Manassas Junction to the Rappahannock River. 
Alexander was sent with this force, and, though he had £0 
recently emerged from civilian life, his military aptitude s0 
impressed his superiors that he was appointed Assistant- 
Adjutant-General. A little later, Alexander accompanied 
General McClellan to the Peninsula, and, with General 
Stoneman, took part in all the cavalry operations of the 





* The Life and Services of Brevet Brigadicr-Gencral Andrew Jonathan Alezander, 
United States Army: a Sketch. From Persunal Recollections, Family Lsttert, 
and the Records ot the Great Rebellion. By James Harrison Wilson, late Major- 





Genera!, Volunteers, and Brevet Major-General, U.:A, Mew York, 1887. 
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ign. He was present at the siege of Yorktown, the 
pe ry the enemy from that place, and the Battle of 
rrilliamsbarg. On the night after the battle, he was sent by 
McClellan in search of Hancock’s camp, and after delivering 
his orders, he rode back over the bloody battle-field of the 
day before, and saw for the first time the ghastly handiwork 
of war. One is glad to know that, though as strong and 
prave a man as ever lived, the sight of these horrors produced 
a physical revulsion which for the moment utterly over- 
qwhelmed bim. For the next three weeks, Alexander was 
engaged in constant skirmishing. At Slater’s Mill he took 
part in a brisk fight, and captured a rebel officer in personal 
combat. He arrested Major Lawrence Williams, of the 
lar Army—a cousin of the Lees—for treasonable corre- 
spondence with the enemy. Two days before the Battle of 
Hanover Court-House, he was sent with a squadron of cavalry 
to make a reconnaisance of the railroad running north from 
Richmond, and the next day went with General Stoneman anda 
large force of cavalry to destroy it, while General Porter fought 
the Battle of Hanover Court-House. In these operations, and 
many like them, Alexander won the reputation of a handy 
and enterprising cavalryman, always on the alert and ready 
for any risk in order to ascertain the movements of the 
enemy. But his capacity for set-fighting was not fully 
tested, for at this moment the defeat of Porter’s corps at 
Gaines’ Mill, and the consequent separation between the 
main army and Stoneman’s division, compelled the united 
forces to retreat to Yorktown, which they did by a night 
march, illuminated by the conflagration of the White House 
on the Pamunkey River. At Yorktown, Alexander was 
attached to the staff of General Van Alen, who commanded 
the defences there; but two weeks later he rejoined McClellan 
at Harrison’s Landing on the James River. In August, he 
accompanied the head-quarters of the army to Alexandria, 
and was there attached to the staff of General Banks, who 
commanded the troops for the defence of Washington. In 
the following October, he was appointed Assistant-Adjutant- 
General of the Third Army Corps, then encamped under 
General Stoneman near Pooleville, Maryland. This appoint- 
ment carried with it the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Soon 
after this, General Burnside succeeded General McClellan in 
command of the Army of the Potomac, and the disastrous 
battle of Fredericksburg shortly ensued. We have an 
admirably graphic account of the engagement from the pen 
of Alexander, who was in the very thick of the fight, and was 
present on the part of the field in which General Bayard— 
appropriately named—received his death-wound. Escaping 
from this fatal place, the army at once went into winter 
quarters, and after one more abortive movement, nicknamed 
the “Mud March,” Burnside was relieved, and General 
Hooker appointed to succeed him. The new commander at 
once applied himself to organising the cavalry into a separate 
corps. Up to this time it had been scattered about in 
small bodies, and chiefly employed in picketing and scouting. 
It was now united in a single corps, General Stoneman was 
appointed to command it, and he at once named Alexander 
its Adjutant-General, as well as Chief of the Staff. 


The new Adjutant threw himself with great energy into the 
work of combining and organising the cavalry. There were 
twelve thousand men under his command, and the task of 
bringing order out of chaos, though successfully performed at 
last, occupied the whole winter. Early in the spring, Alexander 
had an opportunity of distinguishing himself in some raids on 
the railroads between the Confederate Army and Richmond ; 
and his distinction would have been much greater than it was, 
if he could have persuaded his General to attack Richmond, 
which at that moment contained some fifteen thousand Union 
prisoners and the whole Confederate Government. Although 
Alexander's advice was not complied with, it was seen when 
too late to have been as sagacious as it was bold, and the 
mere fact that a young and untried man should have con- 
ceived such a strategy went far to establish his military 
renown. On the 9th of the following June was fought 
the “joyous and gentle conflict of Beverly Ford,” in 
which the cavalry of the Union covered itself with glory. 
Alexander was constantly under fire, and was specially 
mentioned by the commanding General for his gallantry and 
skill. A few days later, at Aldie, he was stunned and slightly 
wounded in the head by the bursting of a shell; but he 
recovered himself so quickly that he was able to take part in 





the charge which ensued, and to capture a twelve-pounder 

mountain howitzer, which he turned upon the enemy. After 

the engagement of Beverly Ford, Alexander was sent forward 

with the advance-guard to establish the. head-quarters of the 

Union cavalry at Frederick City, Maryland. The rebel 

pickets had got there before him, but he drove them out of 

the town, and established himself at the principal hotel. Un- 

luckily, the landlord was a sympathiser with the rebels, and 

declined to entertain his unwelcome visitors. But, with great 

presence of mind, Alexander put him under arrest, and 

for several days himself performed the duties of landlord. 

Before long, the General sent for Alexander, and directed him 

to take whatever force he thought necessary, and find out the 
whereabouts of General Lee. With forty men of the Second 
Regular Cavalry, Alexander at once started towards Gettys- 
burg, where he expected to find two regiments of his own 
cavalry. About 11 o’clock at night, he halted to talk to an 
old countryman standing at his gate by the readside. As 
soon as the rustic had satisfied himself that his questioner 
was really a Union officer, he told him that the Federals had 
been driven out of Gettysburg, and that there was a strong 
force of rebels on the hill not half-a-mile distant. By a 
timely turn and a cross-country ride he reached Littletown, 
where he found the First and Seventh Michigan Cavalry, and 
took command of them. Pausing just long enough to recruit 
exhausted nature, Alexander pushed forward after Stuart’s 
force in the direction of Hanover, and from Hanover to York 
and Carlisle, skirmishing heavily all the time, and capturing 
some prisoners, who disclosed that the main army of the 
Confederates was in the neighbourhood of Gettysburg. 
Alexander at once divined that Gettysburg would be the 
scene of a great battle, and marching rapidly towards 
it, he halted at a Catholic chapel on the road. The 
priest took him up into the belfry, and thence, to his as- 
tonishment, he saw the battle raging on the hills beyond 
Gettysburg. Not a sound of it reached him, though, as was 
afterwards ascertained, it was heard thirty miles off in another 
direction. Riding rapidly to Cemetery Hill, he found the 
Eleventh Corps retreating, and, after helping to re-form the 
line, he joined General Meade’s head-quarters. The next few 
days were occupied by tentative operations, full of danger and 
adventure, on the flanks of the army. Once Alexander’s charger 
bolted with him, and all but carried him into the enemy’s 
lines. Once a shell burst into a room where he was writing 
out orders for the cavalry, in company with five other officers, 
Alexander alone escaping unwounded. From Gettysburg 
Alexander fell back a few miles to where the head-quarters of 
the army had been established. He had not eaten a meal for 
thirty-six hours, as the mess-kit had miscarried. But, mean- 
while, the country people had begun to gather from far and 
near to see the battle-field,and many of them brought their 
luncheon with them. Alexander ‘placed a guard upon the 
road, and “stopped the sightseers till he had collected from 
them enough supplies to provide for all immediate require~ 
ments.” The carriages and waggons in which they came, he 
impressed for the purpose of conveying the wounded to the 
hospitals. 

A few days later, Alexander took part in the cavalry battle 
of Boonsboro, and followed the enemy closely to Williamsport. 
During the entire campaign, he rendered such conspicuous 
services that he was recommended, in terms of the highest 
praise, for promotion to the rank of Brigadier-General. 
But, rather unaccountably, the honour was not conferred. 
Meanwhile he had pushed on after Lee into Virginia, and 
thirty miles south of the Potomac he was seized with violent 
illness, which, combined with bad food and unskilled nursing, 
brought bim very near the grave. Soon after, on his recovery, 
the army went into winter quarters, and Alexander was ordered 
to Washington to organise the Cavalry Bureau of the War 
Department. After a winter of excellent work in the Depart- 
ment, he was ordered West in the following May, and 
appointed Assistant-Adjutant-General of the Seventeenth 
Army Corps. The corps was soon ordered to join the 
main army under Sherman, at Kennesaw Mountain, and 
the whole summer was passed in active but not very rc- 
warding service. Soon came the bloody victory of July 
4th, a long stretch of fatiguing duty on picket-service, the 
desperate fighting at Peach-Tree Creek, and the hard-fought 
capture of Atlanta. All these stirring incidents are narrated 
in Alexander’s manly and modest style. His gentle and 
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chivalrous nature, like that of Wordsworth’s “ Happy Warrior,” 
was— 

; «By objects which might force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate.” 

In the autumn of this year, Alexander obtained thirty days’ 
leave of absence, and, hurrying North, was married on 
November 8rd to Evelina Throop Martin, daughter of E. T. T. 
Martin, of Willow Brook, New York. 

To narrate the events of Alexander’s career during the next 
few months would be to write the history of the Northern 
triumph. In the pursuit of Hood, the charge at Montevallo, 
the passage of the Alabama River, and the movements which 
led to the capture of Jefferson Davis, Alexander bore a 
prominent and an honourable part; and on the establishment 
of peace he received the brevet rank of Colonel in the 
Regular Army for “gallantry and military skill,” and of 
Brigadier-General for “distinguished skill and gallantry, 
and for steadfast devotion to duty in the field during 
the war.” It is pleasant to find the victorious soldier 
employing his first leisure in raising funds to relieve the 
destitution in the neighbourhood of Atlanta, which his 
conquering arms had laid waste. The remaining years of 
Alexander’s life were spent in various departments of military 
duty, but his heroic days weredone. His constitution had been 
undermined by hardship and over-exertion, and in 1885 he was 
placed upon the Retired List. He died on May 4th, 1887. 
Judging by the portrait prefixed to this book, Alexander 
was a strikingly handsome man, with that wistful look in the 
eyes which betokens an ideal and romantic temperament. Yet 
he was active, steady, and muscular to a high degree; 
singularly brave and fearless of death; a regular Anglo-Saxon 
in complexion and colouring ; like all Kentuckians, a superb 
horseman ; and, by natural intuition, a cavalry soldier of the 
highest merit. His friends have been well advised in giving vs 
this record of his life, for he is a remarkable instance of the 
fine type of constitution and character which our Northern 
blood, transplanted to America, is capable of producing ; and 
his military work testifies to the immense reserve-force of 
heroism and capacity which may be lying hidden in the quiet, 
ways of civilian life, till a national crisis calls it into activity. 





THREE NOVELS.* 
A PERSON who has written a good ordinary novel should 
not on that account rashly conclude himself capable of 
undertaking a historical one, because the gifts requisite 
for this style of fiction are of a peculiar and more un- 
common kind. Scott and Dumas pere were, of course, 
endowed liberally with them; and so, perhaps, was Carlyle, 
judging by the vividness and interest which he imparts to 
some of his portraits from the past,—such as Abbot Samson, 
of St. Edmundsbury, for example. But if Mr. Minto imagines 
himself to belong to this rarely gifted class of writers, we fear 
he is mistaken. And as the exigencies of a historical novel 
are not to be met satisfactorily by extensive tracts of dry 
history, moistened with only a tiny streamlet of story, 
his new work, dating at the time of Wat Tyler’s rebellion 
in 1381, is less successful than his previous one, The Crack of 
Doom, which treated of events and people purely imaginary 
and modern. One very noticeable feature in The Mediation 
of Ralph Hardelot is the discrepancy between the strength 
of its personages’ characters and individualities, considered 
as they would actually have been in real life, and the 
small amount of effect which they produce upon the reader’s 
mind. For though in themselves a most resolute and ener- 
getic set of mortals, who always know what they want and go 
straight to their ends, and are remarkably free from indecision, 
wishy-washiness, or feebleness of any kind, yet the impression 
they make is by no means correspondingly forcible, owing to 
the slightness with which they are delineated. Thus, vigour 
of design is marred by faintness of outline; and one has to 
grieve over such a waste of opportunities as a heroine capable 
of exciting no sentiment warmer than profound indifference, 
notwithstanding qualities which, if properly brought out and 
done justice to, ought really to have given her a high 
degree of interest. The character of chief importance is the 
hero, one of Wycliffe’s priests, an earnest, single-minded 
young enthusiast, who devotes himself unselfishly to mediate 


* (1) The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot. By William Minto, London: 








between Richard II. and the insurgent peasant: . 
from both parties whom he tries to benefit, on — 
which is very apt to be the recompense of would-be mej; 
The wicked robber-knight who is his especial enemy must 
tainly have been taken from Reginald Front de Beuf. wat 
one or two other respects also—particularly where the heal 
imprisoned in the wicked knight’s castle and released bya bind 
of peasants—Ivanhoe is sufficiently recalled to mind to render 
inevitable a comparison to which Mr. Minto would haye 
more wisely not to expose himself. He has ability enough for 
the book to be not unreadable, in spite of its shorteom} 
But it contains too much history and too little story ; the two 
are not blended together very skilfully, and he needs g 
reminder of the unpermissibleness of le genre ennwyeuz, 


A political romance of our own day comes next, for The 
Rebel Rose is a love-story grafted upon a series of sketches of 
modern politicians, and is a compound of love and Politics 
wherein the latter receives considerably most attention, The 
sketches are partly done from life and partly not, being req} 
as regards the immaterial, and unreal as regards the material 
aspect of the people portrayed; and they may be defined ag 
actually existing sentiments incarnated in non-existent bodies. 
and going about like thinly disguised masqueraders, whoes 
costumes are in no wise designed to conceal the wearer’ rea] 
identity. When we are shown a wonderfully talented and 
versatile Liberal leader, who believes his country’s welfare to 
be bound up with his own dictatorship, and brings forward an 
ultra-Radical measure which breaks up his party and alienates 
a Marquis of great family and territorial influence who hag 
hitherto been his staunch supporter,—when, we say, we are 
shown such a portrait as this, it is impossible to doubt 
the original whence it was taken, even though it may be un. 
adorned with large shirt-collars, and have the outward sem. 
blance of a middle-aged widower who is entangled ina very 
undesirable liaison with a colleague’s wife, and falls in love 
with the heroine. Again, Rolfe Bellarmin’s disguise as 
bachelor of bourgeois extraction is not likely to cause any 
difficulty in finding a likeness for a brilliant young free-lance 
who leads the small band of Progressive Tories, and coquettes 
alternately with the Government and the Opposition. And 
it certainly cannot be supposed that the trifling additions of 
height and a handle to his name are intended to obscure recog. 
nition of a well-known figure in the cynical, cigarette-loving, 
extreme Radical Tommy Tressell, whom nobody takes seriously 
or credits with any sincerity of convictions. Parliamentary 
nature, rather than human nature as a whole, is what the 
author appears to have studied; and in his love for the House 
of Commons atmosphere, he allows it to pervade his work toa 
degree that ordinary unsenatorial humanity is tempted to 
resent. For descriptions of Parliamentary manners and cus. 
toms, intrigues, negotiations, party-moves, lobbies, and terraces, 
are not what one generally wants in a novel, however true to life 
the descriptions may be. And readers would probably have 
preferred somewhat more action and incident, instead of quite 
so many details as to component parts (both animate and 
inanimate), of the House of Commons; and a sufficiency of 
conversations to gladden the heart of Cherbuliez’s Lady 
Rovel, who was of opinion that la discussion est encore ce quil 
y ade moins ennuyeux dans ce monde. The “ Rebel Rose” herself 
is a young lady lineally descended from the Stuarts, and in 
the very impossible position of having adherents who regard 
heras the rightful Queen of England, and are barely restrained 
by the Act of Settlement from claiming the Crown for her. 
Notwithstanding the absurdity of her sham royalty and 
ambition to resemble Mary Queen of Scots, she is a sweet 
girl enough, though not thrillingly interesting. And as we 
cared sufficiently about her to wish for her future happiness, 
we disapprove of her matrimonial choice, and should like her 
to have taken the chivalrous, loyal, unswervingly faithful 
Lord Stonehenge, with whom we should have felt much better 
satisfied of her prospect of felicity than with the volatile 
young man who found it possible to be enamoured of her, and 
of a married lady of peculiarly shady principles, almost 
simultaneously, and who did not scruple to make bis proposal 
to her just after professing eternal love and devotion to her 
wedded rival. The book’s incidents are all reserved for the 
last few chapters, and then compressed into a dénouement 
which—though having the merit of avoiding an anti-climax— 
seems disproportionately abrupt and hurried when compared 





Macmillan and Co.—(2.) The Rebel Rose. London: Bentley and Son.— (3.) The 
Man witha Shadow. By G. Manville Fenn, London: Ward and Downey. 


with the length of the preceding part. 
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mance of history, and one of politics, we come to 
f the charnel-house. For that term seems 
: ‘cable to a story wherein science enters the 
undeniably eer but literally, to compel it to give up its 
tomb, not figuratively j 
. and wherein coffins, coffin-furniture, skulls, vaults, 
wey ering remains, and sextonesque (if we may coin a word 
ane of our meaning) concerns in general, are obtruded 
largely as is the case in The Man with a Shadow. Horace 
North ‘sa clever young country doctor, with a theory to the 
ffect that death by shock is a blot upon science, and no man 
in health and vigour ought to be allowed to die in consequence 
of an accident or operation. The apparent death, according 
to him, is only a trance to enable Nature to commence building 
up again the injured tissues; and regarding it as merely a 
sleep during which she would repair all damages if aided by 
man, he holds it the bounden duty of medical men to try 
and find out how to sustain the patient whilst the work 
of restoration goes on. Enthusiastic about his theory, and 
eager for a suitable subject to experiment on, no sooner 
ig what he wants placed within reach by the sudden 
death of Sir Luke Candlish, than he gets admission to the 
Candlish mausoleum by corrupting the sexton, and there for 
night after night carries on ghastly and unlawful operations, 
until seized with a terrible conviction that he has only managed 
to affect the ethereal, spiritual part of the deceased, which, in 
return for his interference, has entered into and become part 
of himself. “ He felt that, failing to arrest the decay of Luke 
Candlish, he had imbibed the essence of the man, which, 
needing a fleshy body in which to live, had possessed him, so 
that his fate seemed to be that he must evermore live a 
double life, in which there was one soul under the control of 
his well-schooled brain; the other, wild, independent, and for 
whose words and actions he must respond.” The result of 
this belief is that his words and deeds partake some- 
times of the nature of the deceased and sometimes of his 
own. And as Sir Luke was a drunken, coarse reprobate, 
whilst Horace is quite the reverse, there ensues a kind of 
modified Hyde and Jekyll business, which not unnaturally 
produces doubts as to Horace’s sanity. With four couples to 
be paired off by the end, and an unscrupulous maid whose 
heart is set on securing her mistress’s admirer for herself, 
there is no lack of other material to engage attention, as well 
as the leading idea set forth above, whence the title is derived. 
And the work is a lively (if improbable) story of the sensa- 
tional school, with plenty of “go,” keeping up its interest 
throughout, and a fresh proof of the abundant imagination 
and cleverness which Mr. Fenn’s writings have already shown 
him to possess. Grumbling at the improbabilities of a book 
which has entertained us, is, we confess, base ingratitude. But 
for all that, the crippled girl’s intervention in the nick of time 
to save her beloved, approaches too nearly to the impossible 
for us not to take exception to it. Had she been aware of his 
danger, we would have said nothing, knowing that strong 
mental stimulus sometimes works bodily wonders; but as it 
was, her sudden recovery of the use of her limbs is unaccount- 
able, and simply miraculous. Is it the fault of author or 
printer that “unpleasantry” is twice used in the sense of 
“unpleasantness ” P 


MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON.* 
Mk. SKELTON’s new volume must have been looked for with 
pleasant anticipation by the many readers to whom the first 
portion of his brilliant picture of Scotland under Mary Stuart 
is familiar. We have now the completion of that picture, with 
all its tragic shadows and stormy lights, and the impression 
left upon the mind, whether we agree with the view taken or 


After a ro 
a romance 9 





not, cannot fail to be a strong andvividone. The importance { 


of the crisis, the intricacy of the intrigues, and the violence of 
those sudden popular impulses and movements which broke 
the webs of statecraft from time to time, sometimes working 
out in their rude way the schemes of the diplomatist, some- 
times shattering them in pieces, have made it one of the 
favourite epochs of the historical student ; while the romantic 
elements involved, the curious juxtaposition of the two women, 
whom popular fancy has obstinately posed as rivals with 
something of the same feeling with which the more usual 
feminine rivalry in love or beauty is regarded, though the 
question was so much more serious—has lent it a never-failing 
stiraction. And yet we do not know that any history exists in 





* Maitland of Lethington: the Scotland of Mary Stuart, By John Skelton 
Vol, II, Edinburgh and London: W. Hosheeod and Sons, ” 





which the plain facts of the case—if such an expression cah 
be used in reference to the much-involved and contested 
events of that tumultuous time—can be said to be placed dis 
passionately for his own judgment thereupon before the 
reader. Mr. Skelton’s book cannot be said to fill up this gap. 
Like every writer of imagination and poetic feeling, he holds 
his brief for Mary ; and though compelled to stop short of any 
absolute decision in her favour, yet cannot but state her case 
with all the eloquence of which he is master, in what is often 
a very convincing way, did we not feel sure that there is more 
than he has told us to be said on the other side. It is un- 
necessary to add that Mr. Skelton here, as in whatever subject, 
he touches, shows the skill of a practised and accomplished 
writer. His style is always picturesque, and his method 
admirable. 


The Scotland of that strange period of revolution and 
violence is a very curious and interesting spectacle. It is 
difficult not to think of Sir Walter’s famous description of a 
battle “as a great stour [dust], with here and there a hand 
and a sword coming through.” A great stour:—dust and 
smoke, and wild rumour and tumult of noises, fill the scene, 
while from moment to moment some gust of strong wind, 
some wild breath of unusual commotion, lifts the veil, and 
shows us suddenly in the opening a fierce group, an individual 
struggle, a decisive scene, always upon a confused and lurid 
background, and disappearing as suddenly as it came into 
sight. Edinburgh between its castle and its palace, St. 
Giles’s ringing with fiery eloquence in the midst—now crowded 
with factious Lords, now with sour Presbyters (almost as 
gloomy and sour in Mr. Skelton’s narrative as if they were 
intended for the conventional necessities of the stage)—a city 
prone to strife and always full of volcanic elements, is the 
centre of the great and terrible drama, in which one after 
another tragic course is run, and one figure after another rises 
prominent, to disappear each in his turn amid fire and blood- 
shed. Theromance of the story is, indeed, quite overweighted 
by the tragedy, and we miss the lighter touches, the sketches 
of the gay, youthful Court and ever-bewitching Queen, which 
brightened the previous volume; but, on the other hand, this: 
wonderful crisis in national history is so vividly drawn in all 
its fated combinations, that the interest of the reader is never 
allowed to languish. Mr. Skelton does not point any moral 
in respect to that fierce absolutism of the Scottish character 
which comes out so strongly in his pages, a temper which 
has no thought of the habitual English compromise and 
attempt to make life possible under whatsoever difficulties, 
but goes straight to the severest conclusion, cutting the knot 
of circumstance with an intolerance of every obstacle whick 
still sometimes characterises the national proceedings. The 
rapidity with which the Lords decided to cut off Darnley,. 
their almost identical action in respect to Rizzio, and other 
summary proceedings, the instant and repeated suggestion of 
murder which seems always to have come to their minds as 
the easiest of expedients, and to be unanimously agreed 
upon by the wisest and gravest, would be almost ludicrous: 
if it were not so tragical. The removal of Darnley is the 
most wonderful instance of this disposition which sticks 
at nothing. Such murders are not rare in history ; and had it 
indeed been done by Mary herself, as has been said, or by the 
Queen’s fierce and ambitious lover, the man who actually per- 
petrated the deed, it would have been a natural product enough 
in those wild times of violent passions. But whether Mary 
was an accomplice or not, whether her imagination (which was 
quick enough) took in the full force of the proposal, no one 
who reads Mr. Skelton’s narrative can entertain any doubt. 
that it was fully and almost judicially decided upon by her 
best advisers. In the deep mid-winter, Mary was at Craig- 
millar, sick and sad, sprighted with a fool in her impossible 
young husband, tormented by his jealousies and assumptions,. 
and feeling her life a burden, when she was suddenly asked to. 
give audience to a party of gentlemen, including some of the 
greatest in the kingdom. Bothwell was among them, it is true, 
who, rightly or wrongly, has been accused of being already 
her lover; but he was but the last of a group which consisted 
besides of Moray, Argyll, and Huntly, conducted by Lething- 
ton, who was their spokesman. The Secretary put to Mary 
the trenchant question whether she would consent to be 
divorced from her husband. She would seem to have hesitated 
for a moment, then replied that a lawful divorce, throwing no 
stigma upon her son, might be accepted by her :— 
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“Then Lethington, speaking for the others, said: ‘Madam, we 

that are here the principal of your Grace’s nability and council, 
will find the means that your Majesty shall be quit of him without 
prejudice of your son: and although my Lord of Moray be little 
‘less scrupulous for a Protestant than your Grace is for a Papist, 
Iam assured that he will look through his fingers thereto, and will 
behold our doings saying nothing against the same.’—The Queen 
answered : ‘I will that ye do nothing whereby any spot may be 
laid to my honour or conscience, and therefore I pray you rather 
let the matter be in the state it is, abiding till God in his goodness 
provide a remedy. Thinking to do me service, the end may not 
be conformable to your desires; on the contrary, it may turn to 
my hurt and displeasure. —t Madam,’ said Lethington, ‘let us 
guide the matter among us, and your Grace shall see nothing but 
what is good and lawful and approved by Parliament.’ ” 
This occurred about six weeks before the blowing up of the 
Kirk o’ Field. A suggestion so truculent yet so calm, from 
the lips of the accomplished Secretary, not a man of blood in 
any way, has an astounding significance. 

The chief interest in this volume is the careful development 
of the character of Lethington, from whom, indeed, Mr. 
Skelton’s pictorial instincts, as well as his genuine historical 
inspiration, continually draw him aside, thrusting into their 
natural prominence the more picturesque and strenuous 
figures of the time, and the stormy vicissitudes which con- 
tinually interrupted his policy. These distractions perhaps 
make the author too elaborate in his descriptions of his hero, 
as he returns to him again and again with a half-apologetic 
exuberance of praise. Yet, with these drawbacks, the portrait 
is well defined and powerful. A man of cultivated and trained 
intelligence, and of a statesmanlike moderation and clear- 
sightedness, pursuing through all the tumults of the time a 
great patriotic scheme demanding ceaseless care, precaution, 
and wisdom: whose projects are perpetually traversed by the 
fighting men around him, who understood none of his subtle- 
ties, his plans shattered and his best efforts foiled: yet who 
holds on to the verge of the grave, rising after every fresh 
disappointment to piece his broken threads together, to try a 
new way, never abandoning either purpose or effort,—cannot 
fail to be an interesting study. He did not keep himself un- 
smirched amid the bloodstains of the time. It would 
‘have been strange had he done so, for he was no scru- 
pulous paladin, but an adroit and versatile diplomatist, 
above all things a man of the world, without any moral 
theories or inspiration except patriotism, and a certain 
fidelity, not quite without clouds and apparent lapses, to the 
Queen whose history he knew better than any one, and as to 
whose innocence or guilt he could be in little doubt. That 
‘such a man should have in the depth of his heart believed in 
Mary, and on the whole stood by her through good and evil, 
never apparently relinquishing the hope that she might still 
recover her position, and what he valued almost more, her 
claim to the inheritance of the English throne, is a circum- 
stance in her favour in the midst of all the uncertainties of 
tthe evidence for and against. 

Mr. Skelton perhaps a little over-estimates the intelligence 
or memory of his readers in leaving such a never-failing 
interest as the Casket letters, and the part they had in Mary’s 
trial, with merely a reference to his own previous work on the 
subject and to that of Mr. Hosack. Without either volume 
to refer to, and with only the vague recollections of a general 
reader, it will be difficult to form any idea upon the subject 
from what we are told in this book. Our own recollection of 
some of these letters in the freshness of a first reading is that 
either Mary Stuart, or some person of genius unknown, able to 
invent a powerful image of the working of passion, and the 
abysses of a woman’s mind in which mad and miserable love, 
shame, and self-conscious humiliation were all blended in a 
wild outpouring, must have produced them. Who was this 
person of genius? Certainly not a common forger skilled 
only in counterfeiting handwriting, and not apparently very 
clever at that. Mr. Skelton deprecates internal evidence, 
which to some minds will always appear the most potent of 
all. And it is possible that our first impression was not 
justified ; but it is a matter on which it is difficult to satisfy the 
mind by mere circumstantial details. 

It is, however, Lethington, and not Mary, who is Mr. Skelton’s 
hero. The picture with which the book concludes of the old 
statesman, worn almost to death with illness and misery, in 
the besieged castle of Edinburgh, listening to the representa- 
tions of the deputation of ministers who came in the interests 
of peace to persuade, if they could, the Secretary and the 
Captain to agree to terms,—a helpless man, seated with his 





paralysed limbs in his bedchamber opening from the 
hall, and playing as he listened and replied with a little 
upon his lap, “a little messan,” or mongrel, ag one ot 
visitors indignantly reports, is very striking and : 
Lethington was dying: the garrison in the last straits, y 
near the starving point: Mary in a hopeless prison; all 
opponents of his projects, from the unfriendly neigh 
beside him to great Elizabeth and her great Minister look: 
on afar, with satisfaction scarcely disguised at the failure 
downfall of the champion: but yet no thought of Yielding 
in the Secretary’s mind. His polite and subtle scorn, his fine 
fence against their trenchant arguments, the tone of g }; 
level and a wider experience than theirs, is unchanged anj 
undiminished. He held his head as high as ever Upon the 
edge of the grave. The image of such constancy ang stead. 
fastness must call forth a natural and profound human ho 
everywhere, notwithstanding all the variations of opinion, 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE Contemporary Review is full of good papers, the begt 
perhaps, being Mr. James Runciman’s account of the Minsica 
among the fishermen. It will, if we are not mistaken, by; 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of pounds to one of the mos 
rational as well as most successful of the civilising agencia, 
supported by the religious public. The Mission, with its ning 
splendid, well-found smacks, carries medical help and rej. 
gious teaching to the twelve thousand fishermen of the North 
Sea, and they welcome both with hearty cordiality. Thy 
Mission has made two great fishing-towns civilised, the women 
in particular being eager helpers; it has changed hundred 
of ruffians into decent, God-fearing folk, sometimes with a 
passion of worship in them ; and it has softened and improved 
the whole fishing population, who, unlike some of those to 
whom Missions are addressed, are worthy of the efforts made 
for them. They are among the bravest, most laborious, and 
most suffering of the population, and when softened, reveal 
characters sometimes of the noblest kind :— i 

“As to what are called the conversions, I can say nothing in 
the theological way, but I judge by the results which I have seen, 
I am as impartial as an ancient Roman about religious systems 
and sects, but I know that good is good, and I know that a sober, 
gentle, courteous fellow, who prays with passionate self-humilia- 
tion, who is tender to wife and children, who never offers to return 
evil for evil, and who takes pride in being a gentle and lavw- 
abiding citizen, is better than a muscular beast who is only prond 
of his strength. Now, I could run round the fleets and pick out 
at least three hundred men who were once something more than 
inoffensive ne’er-do-wells—they were active and offensive black- 
guards. These fellows do not ever cant; they have become 
civilised men, and if their religious exercises do become demon- 
strative, what of that? They are good in all relations of life; - 
they are fine workmen; and, if they cry for pardon and pity, who 
shall blame them? If I sneered at one of them, I should never 
get rid of my sense of shame during life; it would be a crime 
against humanity. You must rouse strong emotions in order to 
bring forth the deeper nature of rude and ignorant men; their 
ideas are all rather crude, and you cannot teach them subtleties. 
If by any means you can make them good instead of bad, sober 
instead of bestial, kindly instead of brutal, then really I, for one, 
do not much care about the means which you use.” 
What the Mission now needs is two hospital cruisers, 25 per 
cent. of the fishermen receiving injuries or suffering diseases 
in the course of the year requiring hospital treatment. We 
do not remember ever to have read an account of mission work 
better than Mr. Runciman’s; it gives so complete a picture, and 
is so free of any pumped-up feeling ——Mr. Lang’s defenceof 
Mr. Rider Haggard, though needless, is a fine piece of easily 
written criticism, praise which we can hardly give to Mr. Barrie's 
eulogy of “George Meredith”—a string chiefly of specimen 
epigrams—and Principal Donaldson’s account of “ Women in 
Ancient Rome” is full of material for thought. He doubts 
the hostile view of their general character, and suggest 
that we confuse the Court ladies with the majority of 
their day. We know most about the wives and mothers of 
the Emperors, whose minds, like those of the Cesars, were 
overbalanced by the “unique exaltation of their position,” 
and who in the Julian House had probably a_ positive 
trace of insanity. Principal Donaldson admits, however, 
the extreme reluctance of Roman patricians to marry, which 
must have arisen, in some degree at least, from dread of the 
women they found among their equals.——Mr. Gallenga, 12 
“ France and Italy,” confirms the belief that the two countries 
hate one another hard, and explains the brusque tone adopted 
by Signor Crispi as the result of the national conviction that 
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France is implacable, and that nothing can now be gained in 
controversy by the old submissiveness——M. Yves Guyot 
draws a terrible picture of French finance, about which 
he says he is not pessimist. The total French expendi- 
tare for 1889 will, however, he admits, be £142,372,000, 
of which no less than £21,942,000 will be borrowed money, 
although the permanent funded debt costs £29,661,800 a year, 
and the total sum to be provided for the year for dividends, 
life annuities, and sums repayable at fixed dates, is £51,667,054. 
M. Guyot may well conclude that “ a severe financial policy is 
the duty of France.” ——-Mr. Haldane’s paper on “The Liberal 
Creed” is studiously moderate ; but he inclines to the belief that 
the State, while avoiding Socialism, should tax the rich 
through death-duties and imposts on unearned increment, and 
distribute the means thus provided so as to make the lot of 
the poor more nearly that of the middle class. He offers no 
definite programme, but believes the Liberal leaders should 
formulate a policy on this basis, and not devote themselves so 
exclusively to the Irish Question. We are glad to see that he 
believes a policy of injustice will never be long popular 
among English workmen, and wishes his friends to clear 


themselves of all complicity with Socialism. 


The Nineteenth Century is a little dull—for we have little 
genuine interest in Prince Kropotkin’s sketch of “The Indus. 
trial Village of the Future,” in which the same men are to do 
agricultural labour and factory labour, so partially incapaci- 
tating themselves for both—or, rather, it would be, but for a 
very able though bitter paper on “The Reign of the ‘ Nouvelles 
Couches’ in France,” by Frederick Marshall. Mr. Marshall 
holds that the village tribunes are slowly ousting the gentle- 
men in France, and that one result is the deficiency of men 
competent to govern of which all Frenchmen complain :— 

“The French proclaim all this most vigorously, and foreigners 
agree entirely with their view; only, when the French go on to 
say—as they generally do—that the non-appearance of superior 
men in France is caused by the non-existence of any superior men 
at all, we cease to follow them. The conviction of most strangers 
is that, though it may be a fact that, as the French complain, there 
is not one man in France who is capable of being a chief, the cause 
lies less in the insufficiency of men than in the nature of the 
situation, which renders it impossible, both morally and materially, 
that, even if such a man existed, he could force his way out of the 
crowd and struggle to the top. The jealousies, the suspicions, the 
clamours against superiority of every kind, and the almost savage 
hate with which: it is regarded, the determination to drag down, 
but never to lift up, and to recognise merit for no other purpose 
than to extirpate it, which are, as we see in France, the natural 
products of democracy in action, create towering barriers in the 
way of every one who tries to reach the front; and though it has 
been proved, in France itself, at other periods and under other 
political conditions, that such obstacles as these can be swept away 
by a true combatant, it seems most unlikely that any combatant, 
however strong, could, as things stand now, assemble in his hands 
the weapons of success.” 

Ability in France is, in fact, stifled by too much criticism. 
That is, we believe, true, with one marked reserve. The 
French may fix on a competent favourite who is also a genuine 
Republican. The deluge of criticism is felt here also, but it 
has not shaken, say, Scotch faith in Mr. Gladstone, and 
the French peasantry are more inclined than the Scotch 
to hero-worship. Mr. Marshall, we see, believes that 
M. Jules Ferry is the strongest man in France, and that 
the main charge against him, his management in Tonquin, 
is absurd; and again we must coincide, with another grave 
reserve. Does it not show incompetence of some sort, when 
@ man who has successfully fought his way to the top is 
80 bitterly hated by those whom it is his interest as well as 
his duty to conciliate? The hatred may be temporary, of 
Course; but we should like to know more clearly how it was 
incurred,—for, of course, it was only released, not created, by 
the Momentary defeat in Tonquin——Mr. Wemyss Reid 
continues his argument as to the reasons for Mr. Forster’s 
resignation in 1882, which were, briefly, that he held himself 
bound not to release Mr. Parnell until he had “reasonable 
ground for assurance that he would not endeavour in any 
manner to intimidate persons from doing what they have a 
legal right to do,—as, for instance, in paying rents or 
other debts, in applying to the Land Court, and generally in 
dealing with such persons as they think fit.” Mr. Gladstone 
having, however, received permission from the Queen to dis- 
close proceedings in the Cabinet relative to this affair, opinion 
must be suspended until his statement appears. The 
number contains an extraordinary paper by M. H. Dziewicki, 





possible, if not probable, and therefore holds the Catholic 

practice of exorcism to be reasonable. The whole rests, in his 

mind, upon the postulate of a personal Devil,—a postulate 

which has been silently dismissed from the faith of many 

believing Protestants after singularly little discussion, and 
within the lifetime of one generation. M. Dziewicki’s illus- 
tration of true possession is not, we think, a particularly good 

one :— 

“‘T knew a case in which the principal characters of possession, 

as understood by the Church, were very evidently marked. Father 
F—s, well known among the Jesuits for his piety and devotion, 
resided at the ‘ Scholasticate’ of Vals, near Le Puy (Haute-Loire). 
One day this man, whose greatest joy had always been to pray and 
meditate, suddenly experienced a most extraordinary feeling— 
something that rendered any action of religion impossible to him. 
He could not enter the chapel; an unknown force braced his 
knees when he wished to pray ; if he tried to utter a pious ejacu- 
lation, foul words of blasphemy fell from his lips. Visited by the 
other Fathers, he spoke to none of them: yet his mental faculties 
were not impaired by this extraordinary change. During nine 
years, if I remember right, he never celebrated mass, nor con- 
fessed, nor went to communion, nor, in short, held any communi- 
cation either with God or man. But he read through more 
than two hundred quarto volumes—Migne’s collection of the 
Latin Fathers; and he subsequently testified to having felt 
extremely pained when, sitting thus reading in the library, he 
overheard one Father say to another: ‘Do you think he can 
understand ?? This state ended as abruptly as it came. On the 
eve of the Immaculate Conception, Father F ——s went quietly 
down to confess, said mass the next day, and joined the com- 
munity as if nothing had happened.” 

Father F——s being overmastered by an external force, his 
condition was, of course, to the extent of that force, sinless. 
But why should an evil spirit, on the hypothesis, trouble him- 
self to produce a sinless condition >——Of the two grand con- 
clusions at which Sir J. C. R. Colomb arrives in his paper on 
“The Naval Maneuvres,” one is disheartening and one en- 
couraging to the ill-informed public. The first is thus stated : 
—“The parallel between the conditions under which these 
experimental operations were carried on and the actual con- 
ditions in the event of a war with France alone brings out the 
humiliating truth that at any moment during the progress of 
such a war the adverse intervention of a third Power possessing 
a relatively inconsiderable war-navy would abruptly terminate 
for us all reasonable hope of preserving our maritime position.” 
And the second thus :—“ At no period, either during the first 
or the second phase of the mancuvres, did such circumstances 
arise as would have made any attempt at a military invasion 
of Great Britain come within the bounds of reasonable pro- 
bability, no matter what amount of military forces may be 
credited to the supposed enemy.” 

Blackwood offers us this month three unusually good papers. 
We recently challenged Mr. T. E. Kebbel to tells us what he 
really thought of the English agricultural labourer, and he 
tells us in a full and most pleasant essay. We fear it isa 
little too optimistic. He thinks he can prove that the peasant 
with his family often earns £60 a year, that his receipts are 
slowly increasing, and that the purchasing-power of his money 
has been decidedly enlarged. His home, too, is being im- 
proved, and, of course, his status as a freeman and a voter. 
He is not, therefore, inherently hostile either to landlord or 
clergyman, and does not even hate the farmer, whose hard 
position in a time of low prices he quite understands, 
Nevertheless, he feels the village to be “a poor place,” and 
life to be duller than of old—which last, says Mr. Kebbel, 
is true—and if active and unencumbered, the attractions 
of the city draw him steadily. The best labourers are 
therefore departing, while the refuse remain, to be in all 
probability the subjects of fiery incitements from dema- 
gogues who tell them they ought to have the land. That 
account we believe to be accurate, with certain additions. The 
residuum are worse-off, at least in Southern England, than 
Mr. Kebbel will admit. They are much more conscious of 
discontent than he perceives, and they are much more desirous 
to have “ chances” introduced into their lives from somewhere, 
the kind of chance being the opportunity of getting a little 
land very cheap. Unless they migrate, other hope they 
have none, and they cling to this with a pertinacity 
increased by a class whom Mr. Kebbel does not men- 
tion,—their wives, who feel the want of silver wages with 
a perfectly new keenness, and are far more bitter at 
the excessive economy they have to practise than the 
labourers themselves. They want to dress better, in short, 





@ writer who considers “ possession ” in the old sense quite 


and to see their children better-off. It is the mothers who 
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persuade the boys to try any career rather than live without 
hope of ever rising to better—that is, to more comfortable—~ 
things—-Madame Blaze de Bury’s account of the growing 
antagonism between Paris and provinces is, though a little 
too discursive, a most suggestive paper, though we do not 
believe that an Executive Government can ever be made 
movable; and the story, “Aut Diabolus aut Nihil: the True 
Story of a Hallucination,” with which Blackwood begins is dis- 
tinctly original. It is too weird for our taste, and the writer, 
if he is relating a fiction, affirms that it is a fact too 
often, while if he believes it to be a fact, he should pro- 
duce more evidence; but his account of Satan during his 
appearance at the séance, and his influence, and the ecstasy 
of pain amounting to pleasure which he develops in his 
worshippers, is, so far as our reading extends, absoutely new, 
and in the highest degree imaginative. We do not recom- 
mend it to our readers, for we cannot rid ourselves of an 
impression of blasphemy in it; but we have no hesitation 
in saying what our readers who have not read it will deem 
absurd, that the conception, if self-generated, and not the 
product of some extraordinary illusion at a spiritualistic séance, 
is almost as lofty as Milton’s. 

We do not see that Dr. G. H. Savage, in his essay on 
‘Homicidal Mania,” in the Fortnightly Review, tells us much 
that is new. His experience comes only to this,—that men 
suffering from two or three forms of mental disease, epilepsy 
being one, often develop the desire to kill, sometimes in an acute 
form. What we want to know rather, is whether blood-thirst, 
the passion of murder, ever visits the perfectly sane. Dr. Savage, 
however, records one case to us perfectly new, that of an Indian 
officer, besieged during the Mutiny, who agreed to kill his wife 
rather than let her be captured by sepoys. They were relieved, 
but the strain had overturned his mind, and his wife was 
never safe, though every one else was; and after her death 
the husband recovered full mental health. Must there not 
have been some concealed hatred of the wife P——~Mr. 
H. H. Johnston, in his paper on East Africa, shows that 
the new province will produce all semi-tropical things, 
and that our new subjects will work fairly well, while the 
ferocious Masai are taking to earning money; but he lets 
a quaint humour get the better of him. Preserve the elephant 
if you will, though we fear the world will be the better of 
his absence; but it is too much to ask us to protect the lion 
and the tiger for the sake of natural history. We doubt the 
assertion that in India death from tigers is a usual euphuism 
for murder. Death by snake-bite often is, but the marks of a 
tiger are too unmistakable——Mr. Henry James’s hostile 
review of the journal of the brothers De Goncourt is eminently 
readable ; but what in the world has happened to his style? 
We can pick out half-a-dozen sentences which are at first sight 
hardly intelligible. Here is one :— 








‘For persons interested in questions of literature, of art, of 
form, in the general question of the observation of life for an 
artistic purpose, the appeal and solicitation of Edmond and Jules 
de Goncourt were not simple and soothing; their manner, their 
temper, their elaborate effort and conscious system suggested a 
quick solution of the problems that seem to hum in our ears as we 
read, almost as little as their curious, uncomfortable style, with 
its multiplied touches and pictorial verbosity, evoked as a general 
thing an immediate vision of the objects to which it made such 
sacrifices of the synthetic and the rhythmic.” 

The National Review has nothing in it of special interest, 
unless it be an exhaustive analysis of the evidence taken before 
the Commission on Sweating. The paper is remarkable for 
the earnestness, and even fury, with which the writer protests 
against the unfair attacks made by the witnesses against 
individual firms, attacks which were circulated for two months 
before those assailed were permitted to put in their crushing 
replies. The grievance was a very serious one, and though 
we do not believe it either expedient or possible to restrict the 
privilege of Parliament, we think some member of the Com- 
mission might have cross-examined. They do it when evidence 
is tendered which interests great parties. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
oe 


In Lothian’s Fields: Essays. By Violet Chambers. (J. Drum- 


mond, North Berwick.)—This is a collection of interesting and 
prettily-written papers by a lady who knows the sights, the 
sounds, and the suggestions of the rich and peaceful Lothian 
country thoroughly, and loves them well. The author is evidently 





uncertain in her moods, and perhaps disposed to consid 
rather too much; for there is great mutability of spirits in 
essays, and some of her impressions are unduly serious, We 
her best when her thoughtful, pleasant, refined taik is of the 


flowers, the trees, and the birds; it is such good talk, and it 


reveals so much loving observation and knowledge. Nop inj 
only when she is interpreting to us— % 
** The soulless things that to her have been 
Like spirits peopling the silent scene *’ 
of her musings that she touches responsive chords, She has 
quick comprehension of and keen sympathy with the lives of the 
toilers, and the sufferings and sorrows of the poor; wi 


morbidness or sentimentality, she touches both the bright ang 
dark sides of those lives which she has watched with }; 
sympathy. ‘“ Ploughmen” is the title of one of the best of her 
word-pictures; and if we had to say which we consider quite the 
best, we should name that called “Tramps.” Miss Chambers has 
studied the genus tramp closely, and she depicts some typical 
samples of its various species most Gleverly, and with a keen 
sense of the force of the plea for freedom which even the 
predatory prowler cannot advance without eliciting some response, 
The gipsies, the tinkers, the hawkers, the solitary tramp, he 
knows them all. Some of them she likes. One little old man, 
who for forty years had tramped the country from Gifford to 
North Berwick, is a prime favourite. Here is & Striking passage 
from the chapter which she devotes to the tramps :— 

“Years roll on, and the tramp grows old; but no feebleness of 
body or brain will induce him to seek the workhouse; he stij] 
crawls along and sleeps under a hay-rick. He goes to pri 
occasionally, often by his own deliberate intent. When he is too 
worn to tramp farther, he throws himself down by tho side of the 
road, lays his head on his folded arms, and sleeps. The shadows 
lengthen, the mist creeps up like a pall, and the rain descends in 
torrents. His dog creeps under the flap of his coat for shelter, 
and sleeps shiveringly. The rain drops heavily off the ‘trees on 
to him, and soaks him through and through. Now and again, 
the solitary curlew cries plaintively from the lonely shore, and, ag 
the grey dawn breaks, the stone-breaker tramping down the 
muddy lane finds him lying silently, the wet brown leaves sifted 
over him. He takes him for tipsy, and touches him with the toe 
of his heavy-nailed boot with no effect, then again more roughly, 
The dog looks up piteously and utters a low moan; a peewit 
whistles eerily from the marshy common. The stone-breaker 
scratches his head and trudges on. ‘He will wake in time, he 
says; but the dog knows better.” 

We shall look with interest for some further pictures by the 
author of In Lothian’s Fields, pictures on larger canvases, and 
limned with a surer hand. 


The Octocentenary Festival of the University of Bologna (James 
Thin, Edinburgh), is a readable account, chiefly by Professor 
Kirkpatrick, of Edinburgh, of the great historico-academic fune- 
tion of June last, in the form of a reprint of gossipy letters con- 
tributed to two Edinburgh newspapers. Though both Professor 
Kirkpatrick and Mr. Constable, the delegate of the Edinburgh 
students who describes the festival of his Bolognese brethren, are 
enthusiastic admirers of the old University, they do not ignore 
certain of its weaknesses. Two of the chief of these are “the 
rigidity of the curricula laid down by Act of Parliament, which 
cannot be modified without invoking the aid of the Legislature,” 
and the circumstance that the different Faculties are strictly 
independent of each other. 


Mr. Charles Burr Todd, who tells The Story of the City of New 
York (Putnams) in a (literally) very weighty volume of nearly 
five hundred pages, does not command the pen of Washington 
Irving, which is rather to be regretted, seeing that his work is 
dedicated to “the young people” of New York, and is obviously 
intended to be adapted to their intelligence. In particular, we 
wish Mr. Todd had been gifted with the imagination of a historical 
romancist when dealing with the Dutch period of American 
history, and when writing of Minuit, and Kieft, and the immortal 
Stuyvesant. Still, Mr. Todd is a careful and trustworthy 
compiler; and his moderation and judgment as a writer are 
shown to great advantage when he treats of what he calls 
“the heroic age” of New York, or, in other words, tells how its 
citizens comported themselves during the War of Independence. 
Mr. Todd’s special chapters on the dress, social customs, church 
life, and the like, of New York at different periods of its history, 
are all that need be desired; and, regarded as a sort of dictionary 
of American history, this book must be allowed to be admirably 
arranged. Mr. Todd, although he takes the right side in regard 
to the social corruptions which have soiled latter-day New York 
history, devotes too little space to them. Occasionally, too, his 
historical caution becomes mere intellectual flabbiness, as when 
he says of Captain Kidd :—“This personage was either a very 
great rascal or a man greatly wronged, probably the latter.” 

The Shadow of the Raggedstone, by Charles F. Grindrod (Simpkia, 
Marshall, and Co), is a historical romance of the twelfth century, 
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-h takes its name from a peak of the Malvern range that plays 
whic hat tragic part in the evolution of the plot. Mr. Grindrod, 
et his book abounds in tournaments, disguises, family 

revenges, poetical justice, and other sensational matter 
quarrels, te to the legitimate historical melodrama, is hardly seen 
aah advantage in itas in his “ Tales in the Speech-House.” His 
seems too much for him; his love-making lags; he gives 
m too many conversations, and his tipsy comic man, Brother 
Hubert suggests a not altogether favourable comparison with 
the jovial Friar of “Ivanhoe.” Mr. Grindrod must beware, too, 
lst he be run away with by a somewhat grandiose and 
doudy style, which he has cultivated well rather than wisely, 
and by Teutonisms like “ fern-swept gullies,” “ double-peaked 
quumite,” “ grey-stoled past,” “far-off race,” “the many-staged 
theatre,” and “ this ever-playing world,” which are all crowded into 
the compass of twelve lines. At the same time, both the senti- 
ment and the diction of The Shadow of the Raggedstone are much 
superior to those of the average historical romance; and the two 
leading characters in it, the monk Bernard and Mistress Edith, 
are powerfully drawn and contrasted. 


Life of Johann Wolfgang Goethe. By James Sime. (Walter 
Scott. —Mr. Sime is well known as an accomplished student of 
German literature, although too level-headed and too Scotch to 
quite lose his head in raptures over it. His Life of Goethe, con- 
tributed to the “‘ Great Writers Series,” is, therefore, as was to be 
expected, a carefully written, well-arranged, sensible book. Mr. 
ime does not pretend to throw fresh light on the subject, but he 
is clearly full of the Goethean literature of the last half-century, 
and he freely acknowledges his obligations to German scholars such 
as Diintzer, Grimm, and Schmidt. He tells the story of Goethe’s life 
as a poet and a man well and sympathetically, and indicates with 
much skill the influence of outside events, and of his own feelings 
and “passions” upon the character of his works. Finally, Mr. 
Sime’s analyses of these, more particularly of “ Faust,” “Wilhelm 
Meister,” and “The Sorrows of Werther,” are excellent. He also 
shows much judgment in dealing with the delicate and complicated 
question of Goethe’s personal character. Although no mere blind 
hero-worshipper, he yet passes too lightly over, or perhaps takes 
too exclusively Goethean a view of, the poet’s dealings with women. 
He does not quite seem to see that, for example, in the case of 
Frederika Brion, Goethe was guilty of selfishness in declining 
marriage after obtaining possession of the poor girl’s heart, 
because marriage would have interfered with his freedom. 
“His ultimate decision was right,” says Mr. Sime, “for he 
had not reached a stage at which a happy marriage was 
possible.” This is mere conjecture on Mr. Sime’s part. It is 
permissible to believe that Goethe would have been happier with 
Frederika Brion than with Christiane Vulpius, and that, morally, 
he would have been a greater man if he had had a genuine 
struggle in youth with the res angusta domi. In any case, 
love and honour bade Goethe marry Frederika at all hazards: 
Apart from this difficult matter, Mr. Sime’s book deserves hearty 
commendation as a conscientious piece of high-class compilation, 
as, indeed, perhaps the best brief biography of Goethe in the 
English language. Though not a profound thinker, Mr. Sime is 
a scholarly critic. 


A More Excellent Way, by Constance Howell (Sonnenschein), is 
so much of a novel with a purpose that it can hardly be considered 
a novel at all. It is really an exposition of present-day Free- 
thought and Socialism, although it is nominally a chapter in the 
history of Otho Hathaway, a young man of “ good family,” and 
with a thousand a year, who drifts from the one, in which he has 
been indoctrinated by his mother, into the other. Mrs. (or Miss) 
Howell writes well and means well; she is full of her subject; 
and one of her characters, the clever, worldly uncle of her hero, is 
drawn in a way which suggests the possession of some of the 
true novelist’s skill. But she falls into the common error of 
caricaturing and being too bitter towards some of those who 
differ from her. One wonders where the lady is to be found, 
except in the pages of this book, who surmises that Freethought 
may be identical with Home-rule. Surely, too, Otho Hathaway 
should have thought out his Socialism before getting engaged to 
Evangeline Champneys; it was too bad to tell her at the eleventh 
hour that it meant living on £300, and giving the rest of his 
income for “the cause.” And do present-day Socialists really dream 
in this fashion,—“ I shall educate my children to be good Socialists ; 
and before they are grown up, the revolution will have come, and 
all things will be changed”? This way political madness lies. 


A Ride through Syria, by Edward Abram (Abram and Sons), 
Covers familiar ground, describing for us once more Joppa, Mount 
Garmel, Tiberias, Damascus (which, it seems, “must for ever 
remain the mother-city of the world”), Baalbec, Beyrit, &c., and 
18 written in a somewhat Baedeker style. But there is no padding 


hour of death.” 
describing the campaigns he reaches his usual excellence. 


saw them. Mr. Abram must be careful with his quotations. 

“As mild a looking man as ever cut a throat” surely spoils a 

hackneyed Byronism. 

William of Germany. By Archibald Forbes. (Cassell and Co.) 

—In writing a succinct biography of the great German Emperor, 

Mr. Forbes has endeavoured to give an equal prominence to the 

soldier and the monarch, hardly an easy task, for though successful 
beyond other rulers in government, his leanings were so essen- 
tially military, the Empire he founded so autocratic and warlike 
as to its basis, that the personality of the military dictator over- 
shadows that of the pacific ruler. He won his way into popularity 
by great victories, and moulded Germany into a coherent mass by 
the same means. Mr. Forbes has shown that the vigour and 
character of William I. was the inheritance of the Hohenzollerns, 
as was also the minor but useful virtue of thrift. The writer 
has drawn a powerful portrait of one of the greatest monarchs 
Europe has seen, who united in his person the virtues of an honest 
man, the qualities of a soldier, and the rarer and more valuable 
tact of a King. He was granted a long lease of life, and, as Mr. 
Forbes puts it, “to few men in the long roll of history has the 
consciousness of so complete a triumph been permitted in the 
Mr. Forbes’s style is somewhat strained, but in 


Tales of Ancient India. By E. C. Cox. (Thacker and Co., 
Bombay.)—These aré some beautiful Hindoo mythological legends, 


taken from the primary sources of Hindoo inspiration, and are 


given a rich and flowing style. 

The Works of George Peele. Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. 2 vols. 
(John C. Nimmo.)—It may be doubted whether Peele’s works 
were worth reprinting. Some of them certainly have very slender 
merit indeed. The “ Arraignment of Paris” is unquestionably 
the best. Indeed, in point of versification, it is at least on a level 
with anything that had been written up to that time (it was 
published in 1584). The editor says :—‘‘ Peele wrote a more 
musical blank verse than had yet been written by any English 
poet,”—a dictum which may be accepted if we substitute “ pub- 
lished ” for “ written.” Peele had not caught the secret of pauses» 
which, after all, makes the music of blank verse, as Shakespeare 
caught it. But then, we do not know what Shakespeare could do 
in 1584. Here is a specimen of what Peele could do :— 


** Behold, to Venus Paris gave this fruit, 
A daysman chozen there by full consent, 
And heavenly powers should not repent their deeds, 
When it is said, beyond desert of hers 
I bonoured Venus with this golden prize, 
Ye Gods, alas! what can a mortal man 
D.scern betwixt the sacred gifts of heaven ? 


A shell of salt will serve a shepherd swain, 

A sleuder banquet in a homely scrip, 

And water running from the silver spring. 

For arms, they dread no fves that sit so low ; 

A thorn can keep the wind from off my back, 

A sheep-cot thatch’d a shepherd’s palace hight.” 


Mr. Bullen’s work as editor seems to have been carefully done. 


The Arabs in Central Africa and at Lake Nyassa. By James 
Stevenson. (Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.)—Mr. Stevenson’s 
pamphlet is timely. We are just now anxiously waiting the result 
of the effort to stem the tide of Arab invasion, an invasion which, 
to use Mr. Stevenson’s language, “threatens to destroy the indus- 
trial population of the continent.” It is a terrible story that he 
tells; and, notwithstanding what Mr. Wilfrid Blunt may think, 
we cannot help wishing all success to the men who seek to bring 
these evils to an end.——From Mr. Stevenson, who is Chairman 
of the “ African Lakes Company,” we also get a Map of the Country 
between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. This is compiled by Mr. E. 
P. Ravenstein from a variety of unpublished materials, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. G. Philip and Son. It represents the latest 
knowledge of this part of Africa. 


The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star. By W. Clark Russell. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—What does the reader expect to find under this 
title? Surely, what the present writer expected, a tale of wonder, 
full of unaccountable events and breathless suspense, and ending 
in some extraordinary surprise, all told in the admirable way which 
Mr. Clark Russell knows so well how to use. Well, as a matter 
of fact, he will find nothing of the sort. “A Collection of 
Maritime Sketches” is the sub-title, and the volume contains 
some two dozen miscellaneous papers on all kinds of marine 
subjects. After all, what we get is possibly better than what we 
expected. Anyhow, we learn more from it; and it is only a dislike 
to anything like a deception that suggests our criticism. It is 
quite superfluous to praise Mr. Clark Russell’s matter or style. He 
knows his subject thoroughly, and is familiar with many of the by- 
ways that are known to few. Those who go down to the sea meet 
with strange things, and they are credited with no small power of 
imagination. Then comes in their very general superstition, and 
of all magnifying powers, superstition is the greatest. Altogether 





in it; the author describes the places he actually saw, and as he 


we have the factors which go to produce some very curious and 
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even startling results. The sketch from which the volume gets 
its title is a very pretty little surprise, and “The Extraordinary 
Adventures of a Chief Mate,” which follows it, is a good match. | Abbotsnid, by “C. E. M.,” cr 8vo o 
“Seaside Effects” is a specimen of the author’s skill in “sea- | Ajame(W.H. D), Sunshine end pelle “one (B POR, 
scapes.” ‘The Luminous Sailor” is as grim a specimen of a | Austin (Cs 
practical joke as one would desire to meet with. We must not ead , 
forget to mention the concluding paper on “ The Spanish Armada.” | Bourdillon (F.), Cloudy Days. or 8vo 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
“Mark Twain” collects into a volume of somewhat more than | Brotherhood; or, in the Way of Temptation, cr 8vo . 
seven hundred pages, some hundred and sixty specimens of Ameri- | Burch (a. ry More than Conqueror, cr 8vo 
can humour. Brief biographical notices of the writers are pre- | Carey (R. N.), Aunt Diana, cr 8vo 


fixed to some of the extracts. The first extract is Mr. Clemens’s gonee oe Brie ph cl he naan ste . 

own “Jumping Frog ;” and when we say that C. D. Warner, T. B. | Coles (E. B ), Holy Seasons of the Church, 8vo . 

Aldrich, Bret Harte, J.R. Lowell, W. D. Howells, Artemus Ward, | Goonee (Mss) Gsotfier Howoed, oc 800 ie 
C. G. Leland, G. W. Cable, Josh Billings, O. W. Holmes, and E.C. ooree fe GO) 3h noe Cent tater boy a sang ta BIO Bissicncsn aes) 
Stedman are among the contributors, our readers will know that . 3, 1867-1878.1888, : 


there will be plenty to make them laugh. We do not see the | Dully, by “M. F. W.,” or 8vo 
name of Max Adeler, whose “‘ Elbow-Room” we are inclined to rank | Evans (A. E.), Stepmother’s Will, er 8vo 


very high in classifying American humour. 


Uncle Pierce. By Charles Blatherwick. 


Pierce a genuine surprise, if the essential of a surprise is to be | Grant (J.), Scottish Sold 
unexpected. But it is better suited for a magazine story than a | Green (E. E.), Little Lady Clare, or 8vo 
novel. Otherwise, the book is written with considerable spirit, | Gurney (A.), Our Catholic Inheritance, cr 8v0 


(Longmans.)—Mr. vid Hodder & Stongne’ 
Blatherwick has got hold of a novelty for the main thread of his | Frenei Compoition through Lord Macaatny's Hagia (Willams New) 
plot ; but it is scarcely of sufficient importance to warrant the use oN ge ws dg gga 
that is made of it. Most readers will find the dénowement of Uncle | Sili’s Imperial Algebra, cr 8vo 


——— eg 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Allen (G.), 









ortal Coil, 3 vols. or 8V0..................... (Ghat Keffington) 
Hugh Herbert's Inheritance, cr 8vo .. ~ (Chatto & Windny 
A), Practical Socialism, cr 8vo ..... isveeae 
-), Diocese of Mackenzie River, cr 8vo 


Bompas 





Bourdillon (F.), The Threefold Life, cr 8vo ........ : (SP.CK, 
Boy’s Own Book of Indoor Games, &c., 4to ... {RRR 
Brooks (E. 8.), Storied Holidays, cr 8vo RTS 


Pees eee eereteeeeees. 


Bush (8, W.), St. Athanasius, cr 8vo. 

















Davidson (R, T.), ‘the Lambeth Conferences, 1867-1878-1888, or Brahe 





Doudney (S.), Under Falee Colours, or 8vo 





Falloux (Count de), Memoir of, 2 vols, 8vo 
Farrar (E. R.), Every Day, cr 8vo......... 
Fenn (G. M.), Quicksilver, Cr 8V0...... ...c0.ssceccescesscsececcesees 
Findlay (G. G.), Epistle to the Galatians, cr Svo 
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illiams & Norgate) a 
From World to Cloister, cr 8¥0 ........0.2. cccsesenssesssseesescessceee eose (0, KPa % 
Girl’s Own Indoor Book, 4to ......0...-0ss., ‘ee 3 
iers of Fortune, cr 8V0 .......escsssesssessesss (Routledge) FY 
(Blackie) 2 

Green (T. H.), Works, Vol. III., 8vo 
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. Pp P Harrison (F. B.), The Battlefield Treasure, cr Sy ‘ 
and in a style which shows literary skill. Hart A 0). Soripture Nati aral Hi story, nll woo Me 
ea .), Reformation in France, cr 8vo (R.T8° 
£100,000 versus Ghosts. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 2 vols. (F * | Hein (G.), German Examination Papers, cr 8yo ...... .. (Williams ciees| 4 
V. White and Co.)—The obvious thing to say about this novel is | Hollis (N.), Higher Up, cr 80 .........se.s:e+seesenees (BTS) 29 
that it is a “ chost-sto d istake.” W. t terrified Henty (G. A.), Captain Bayley’s Heir, cr 8vo (Blackie) 60 
; s ghost-story and no mistake. e are not terri Henty (G. A.), The Cat of Bubastes, cr 8vo 4B ackie) 5) 
with appearances that seem to be supernatural, and then reassured Ponce ( me es nag aeteny cr 8vo (Blackie) 60 
by explanations tink oleset sil the: amis sights ond eusaia te g . F.), The Boy-Karl, cr 890 ...........0.0008 pueceamunineiesnvamaaadl (B.T.8,) 


have been due to simply natural causes. “Uncle Edward ” leaves | Johnson (H.), All for Nu:nber One, cr 8vo 
Glen Farloch, with £100,000, to his niece Kate, on condition that she 
should live there for a year, the difficulty to be overcome peing | Fein (Dr.), Star Atlas, dto......... -..... Ter 
that the house is haunted. And haunted Kate finds it to be; D : 
there is the spirit of a woman who has been murdered, and the — (8.). Breaking the Fetters, or 8vo 
spirit of her murderer, a very aggressive ghost indeed. She — 
wants to have the secret of the place in which her body has been 
put brought to light ; he is determined that it should be concealed. | Lovett (K.), Irish Pictures, imp, 8vo 
Finally, the bad spirit is exorcised by the influence of another 
spirit whom Kate is able to summon to her aid because she has | Lyster (4.), Edwy, cr 8v0 .... 
laid her under the obligation of rescuing her child. A love-story | Macmorran (A.), Local Government Act, 1883, 
is, of course, made a part of the plot, and the whole makes a Macquvid (Mrs.), Puff: the Story of a Dog, 4to ..... 


fairly readable story. 


Frau Wilhelmine. Translated from the German of Dr. Julius | McCook (H.C.), Women-Friends of Jesus, cr 8vo 


Johnson (A. C.), Analyst’s Laboratory Companion, cr 8vo . ..(Churehill) 4 
esencnsdseasessencenecceooteceseseed R.T.8, 
Kelly (J.), Louisa of Prussia, cr 8vo.. rene RS) 4 
Kennedy (J. H ), Karly Days of Mormonism, cr 8vo. (Reeves & POE} 40 
(8.°.0.K. 








nner eeees 





Langbridge (F.), The Happiest Half-Honr, 4to . 
bon (A.), France as It Is, cr 8vo .. vas 









Le 





ry (A.), Romance of a are Cr 8V0......46 ceavtuas 
is (G.), St. Basil on the Holy Spirit, cr 8vo RTS. 
wood (C. B.), Development of the Testis, 8vo ...... (Williams & Norgate) 
Lord (F.), Christian Science of Healing, 8v0 ...........s.0000008 wennashesvens (Red: 









Lowndes (C. 8.), Linda and the Boys, cr 8vo .. 
Lysaght (Mrs ), Jaspr Dene, cr 8vo 


Macmillan (H.), Roman Mosaics, cr 870.......csss0.0:eesc0e0 
8v0 





Manual of Parochial Work, 8V0................00000008+ 
Masson (G.), Dawn of European Literature, cr 8 
Masson (G.), Med‘ssval France, cr 8vo 











. . x : Millington (T. 8.), Through Fire and Through Water, cr 8vo RTS.) 3 
Stinde by Harriett ; F. Powell. (Bell and Son.)—This- volume Moore’ F, 4: Be pice ot Mosquitoes, whe so ie vapeesevene rick spor, 3 
concludes those admirable “ Sketches of Berlin Life” which have moere <>. te ho a og : 870 oo 5/0 
. ulhollan .), Giannetta, cr 8vo ...... lackie 
delighted so many readers under the title of “The Buchholz Murray (D. C.), The Weaker Vessel, 3 vols. cr 8V0.....c.se.cc00se0-00( ii scoatinn} sie 
Family.” A lady of the present writer’s acquaintance remarked, | Newman (F. W.), Reminiscences of Two Exiles, cr 8v0 ............ (C. K. Panl) 3/6 
atien wandina tied 1 h were ked of it z Our Country House, 4to ............:ceceeeee sescseees ...(Rontledge) 3; 
g this volume, as she mig: ave remarked Of 1ts pre- | Paley (F. A.), Fragments ef Greek Comic Poets, cr 8v0 ...... (Sonnenschein) 46 
decessors,—*“ One cannot help fitting on the cap again and again.’ Paull (M. A.), Vermont Hall, cr 8V0 .......csccecccccesseee (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 


Dr. Stinde is, in truth, a curiously keen observer; and though 
the surroundings of his sketches are of Berlin, there is a “great | {08ers (J; K. T.), Economical Interpretation of History, 8v0 
deal of human nature” in them. It is difficult to select for notice 
where all is so good; but perhaps the “ lady-helps ” give one the 
most entertainment. The translation is remarkably racy and 


spirited. 


The Sermon Bible: Genesis to Samuel. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Here we have yet another of the volumes which are intended 
to make the preacher’s work easy. “In the following pages it is 
attempted,” says the compiler in his introduction, “to give the 
essence of the best homiletic literature of this generation ;” and 
he proceeds to give a list of “works consulted,” a list which 
reaches to fourteen pages, and must contain not far off seven 
hundred works. There is a vast amount of industry expended on 


these books, but we cannot think that it is wholly for good. 
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FABRICS 


AND SPECIALITIES. 


“LIBERTY” Valley Cashmere. 
A new make of Soft Cloth, very durable, 
suitable for autumn gowns, 47 inches wide, 
| Price 3s 3d per yard. In Colours and Black. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





7S Gi N © 2 ee 2G we! . 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST imuonoten.” 


Patron. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 


How. PREsIpENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DrgEcToR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 


PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 








TALIAN Be HBIEBIT IO NN. 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES. 
At 4 and 8 p.m, daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the “ Wild West”’ Arena, 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 





TALIAN Bowes. ei?t © &. 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS and SORRENTO SINGERS DAILY. 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham. 
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intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room 


cal, in the various branches of Agriculture and 


instruction, scientific and practi 
Estate M t, M tof Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 





Elements of Forestry, &ec. 
There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and also 


special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships 


Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9th. 





The general method of testing the sight is completely 
erroneous, No distinction is made between old sight and long 
sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it is of 
common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes separ- 
ately for unequal vision. Lis, ng spectacles are given when 
ou R light and elegant folders would be in every way more beneficial, 

simply because folders are more difficult to fit. As a result 

ple dread having to wear glasses at all, and yostpene using 

hem until they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 
E Y E S. try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience im- 
mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsolicited 


JW Nag boone agg of ADELAIDE.—The Council of the 


University of Adelaide having reappointed the Professor of English 


Language and Literature, &c., who had resigned, the Advertisement calling for 
applications on November Ist is withdrawn. 


All applications and testimonials will be returned forthwith, 
ARTHUR BLYTH, Agent-General. 


Office of Agent-General for South Australia, 8 Victoria Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W., October 2nd, 1883, 





testimonials. No charge for consultation. Particulars of suit- 
ing the sight by correspondence sent free, 


JOHN BROWNING, 15 Kensington Crescent, 
Kensington Road; W, and 63 Strand, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 

PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 

EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health. 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


“Society” saya:—' The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two hours later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT OFRM 
SUTTON AND SONS, READING. 
For full Particulars, see 
SUTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE, 
Gratis and post-free to intending Purchasers, 








VAN 








SUT TON’S 


BULBS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLAOK, BAKER STREET, W. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 11th. 
pAn Inaugural Lecture will be given on October 10th, at 4 p.m., by C. KEGAN 
—- L, Esq. Ladies and Gentlemen admitted on presentation of their visiting- 
The College Calendar may be bought at the College. 
B, SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


LONDON. 














BEDFORD COLLEGE, 
RESIDENOE for STUDENTS. 

8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W, 

For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent, 


C. COUPLAND, Esq., D.Sc., M.A., LECTURES at 
COLLEGES and INSTITUTES, and instructs privately, in MENTAL 





IN G’S COLLEGE, LONDON.= 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 

13 KENSINGTON SQUARE (close to High Street, Kensington, Station). 

In this department Lectures are given to ladies in the various subjects of Uni- 


versity education by Professors and Lecturers on the staff of King’s College. The 
Lectures are adapted for Ladies above the age of 16, 


For further information, apply to the Lady Superintendent, Miss C. G. 


SCHMITZ, at the above address. 


The COLLEGE REOPENS on MONDAY, October 15th. 
The Opening Service will be held in St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, on pam. 


October 12th, at3 p.m. The Sermon will be preached by the Rev. F. J. Holland, 


M.A., Canon of Canterbury. All Students and their friends are invited to attend, 





TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
talian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


ie DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOMMEND 
an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his danghter 
has been for three years. 


Resident foreign Cag oo good masters ; careful 
individual training and attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming 
avoided,—Address, “L. L, A.,” at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 55 Charing Cross, London, 





8. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


8t. Andrews, N.B. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 


Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


ECHNICAL TRAINING COLLEGE for GENTLE- 
WOMEN.—Patron: H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN. 
CHRISTMAS TERM will COMMENCE OCTOBER 8th. Classes for Cookery, 
Household Management, Dressmaking, Millinery, ———— Book-keeping, 
Hygiene, Fine Laundry Work, Elocution, Finance.—Applications for admission, 
or Prospectus, to Miss FORSYTH, Principal, 1a Victoria Square, S.W. 


HE Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G. 
GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS ree for the 
Universities, and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th. Reference 
rmitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, Kastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 
adham College, Oxford; the Rev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P.S, a are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford. 


Address, WALLINGTO: , Hereford. 
ORNING PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS 


of GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square.— 
COMMENCES SATURDAY, October 6th.—Miss WOOD- 


The AUTUMN TERM 

















e 
and MORAL SOIENOE and PHILOSOPHY.—For particulars and detailed 
Circular, address, 10 Maitlain Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


MAN will be at home on and after October Ist. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’. 


PHILIP MORDANT’S' WARD. By 
MARIANNE KENT, Im1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
price 6s, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





The CHANDOS CLASSIOS.—NEW VOLUME. 


Issued in four distinct bindings :—Crown S8vo, stiff wrapper. 1s 6d ; c'oth gilt, cut, 
23; smooth blue cloth, uncut, 23; and imitation half-roxburghe, gilt top, 
leather label, 23 6d; postage, 43d. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE'S COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS and ESSAYS on POETRY, together with his NARRA- 
TIVE of ARTHUR GORDON PYM. Edited, Annotated, and Arranged, with 
Memoir, by Joun H. IncRam. 


N.B.—This is the FIRST ANNOTATED and COMPLETE EDITION. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 


OLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
CO. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

7 2 AU? 0 TY FP SB COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.”’ 


APOLLINARIS. 


on a QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 





_ rr 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKg 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR OCTOBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS, 


Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Discoveries,” B erno} 
HomicipaL Manta. By Georze H. Bey —__, 
BritisH East Arrica. By H. H. Johnston. 
Count CarLo Gozz1. By John Addington Symonds 
Tue GREAT MISSIONARY FaILure. By Canon Taylor, 
JOURNAL OF THE BROTHERS DE GoncourT. By Henry Ja 
THE IRRESPONSIBILITIES OF GENIUS. By EK. Lynn Linton ‘one 
Mr. Husert Parry's “ Jupitu.” By CO. Villiers Stanford. 
Mosquito Derencs, By Sir George Baden-Powell, M,P, - 


es Swinburne, 





MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. 


MEMOIRS of the COUNT de FALLOUx 


Translated from the French and Edited by C. B. ‘ F 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 323. ° Prrman, weeks = 





By Mrs. WALKER, 


UNTRODDEN PATHS in ROUMANIA, By 


Mrs. WaLEER, Author of “‘ Sketches of Eastern Lif ” J 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. oa With 





[Shortly, 

By Lady DILKE. 

ART in the MODERN STATE. By Lady 
Ditxz, Demy 8y0, [Shortly, 





By T. WEMYSS REID. 


The LIFE of the Right Hon. W. gf, 


FORSTER. By T. Wemyss Rerp. Fourth Edition, With i 
demy 8vo, 32s, — i 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
T RIBUTE 





a ** 4%. 


By J. BELFORD DAYNE, Author of “In the Name of the Tzar,” 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| geteeeceaaaaenen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS os ose ove Swe £8, 000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ss ose ove = wwe --19,000,000 


LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL~ 


1848, 








The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 





Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER, 





11,894,000 bottles. 
+ ioe UNION BANK of 





accel FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 





THE 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0, L IVERPOO - and LOND oN 
snide imei ae Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, B.C. ae 
cute 4 + pulgenagimammmeamiaiiess: | Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, GLOBE 
7O FOU.» ssesssseecssservassseseese ° i DIRECTORS. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 Ohairman—Joun B, Mantz, Eeq. INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the on. Lord Addington. 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. w, ° —"_oh og 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the Chattes P. Boren, Ee. 

olonies, 


P Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent | James Goodson, Esq. 

for collection, John J. Hamilton, Esq. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms | Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
which may be ascertained on application. faa = ge Kaq. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. pre nnomyeente 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., ee ee 
mdon, May, 1887, 

The Birkbeck Building sacng => Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 





and invested 








should be renewed at the 


aE ery rong Joun Norman, Esq. 
Rt 


Total Funds, upwards of ap 
Total Annual Income, over mae 2 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 


Agents, on or before the 13th day of October. 


Established 1836, 
Total Invested Fands ....ccscccccossscsessesee £7 415,918 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. 


George Lake, Esq. 

Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P. 

ae W. Lubbock, 


sq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John QG, Talbot, Esq., 


Henry Vigne, Esq. 
—T. G. C. Browne, 


‘ ; annum on sums assured in the new Partici; 
SS, -™ Po 000,000 class has been declared at each valuation. 
vee 4,042,000 THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 


Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force 
viving Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 


OFFICES. 


Head Office, or with the 





OW to PURCHASH a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 


Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublia, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and New 


with immediate possession, either for building or 19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelm 
gardening nse nag Apply at the Offices yt .W. plished 1782. ; should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on ot 
RANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS, 


Prompt Pa 











Liberal Loss Settlements. 
ent of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F, B, MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at thé 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Azents. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 
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NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
HUGH ERRINGTON. By 


sg Forpg, Author of “In the Old 
ose ‘“‘Ppriven Before the Storm,” &c. 3 


vols. 
DEATH SHIP: a 


é 
Th ge Story. By W. Crank Russext, Author 
of “The Wreck of the * Grosvenor,’”’ &. 3 vols, 


te YOUNGEST MISS 


GREEN. By F. W. Roxsinson, Author of 
« Grandmother’s Money,” &. 3 vols. 


A DAUGHTER of DIVES. 


By Lerra Derwent, Author of * Circe’s Lovers,” 
&c, 8 vols. 


the DUCHESS. By the 
Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,” &. 1 vol. 
crown 8v0, 63. 


A CREATURE of CIRCUM- 


STANCES, By Harry Lanper. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
isprepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C0O,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 





HE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 
—ARTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
—The First Exhibition is Now Open, Admission 1s, 
Water CranF, President, Ernest Raprorp, Sec, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


SPECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, H.C. 








USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C Oc O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
Organs are weak,—Si- CHartes A, Cameron, M.D, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weary or 


Lirz.—Derangement of the liver is one of 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the 
most prolific source of those melancholy forebodings 
which ede en death itself. A few doses of 

ese no s act magically in dispelling low 
spirits, and repelling the covert attacks made on the 
nerves by excessive heat, impure atmosphere, over- 
indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most 
to ttered constitution may derive benefit from Hol- 
t way’s Pills, which will te disordered action, 
: — the nerves, increase the energy of the intellec- 
an aculties, and revive the failing memory. By 
; ~~) explitt the eens ‘or taking these 
citly putting them in practice, the 

ponond aaa will soon feel confident of a perfect 

. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 





Price 33 6d, post-free. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS 


PADRE AGOSTINO 
DA MONTEFELTRO. 


With Engraving. 
Translated from the Italian. 
Edited and Revised, with an Introductory Preface, by 
CATHARINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 

The Italian newspaper L’Elettrico says:—‘ The 
sermons were listened to by an immense crowd of 
the working classes with such rapt attention, that 
not a sound would be heard till he paused, and then 
a low murmur of ‘Bene, bene!’ (‘Good, good!’) 
would swell up like the sound of the sea from the 

vast multitade.” . : 


The CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 








Price 3s 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 
C E DRI OC; 


oR, 
A SOUL’S TRAVAIL. 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE AOTS. 
By the Rev. F. W. KINGSTON, M.A., 


Head-Master of Guilsborough Grammar School, 
Northante. 





CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, Two Shillings, 


THE LAWS OF ETERNAL LIFE; 
BEING STUDIES IN THE 
CHURCH CATECHISM. 

By STEWART D. HEADLAM. 
Special Terms to the Clergy for Catechising and 
Confirmation Classes, 


F. VERINDER, 
8 Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 





The LABOUR QUESTION SOLVED. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 53, 


ROM POVERTY to PLENTY. A 
Work on a New System of Political Economy. 
By W. L. REEs. 


London : Wyman and Sons, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers, 


OYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 
Now ready, Part III., Vol. LI, SEPTEMBER, 1888, 
price os. 
ConTENTS. 

Report OF CounciIL TO FIFTY-FoURTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING, JUNE 26TH, 1888, 

Tue EnGiisH Poor-Rate: SomME RECENT Statistics 
OF ITS ADMINISTRATION AND PRESSURE, By Major 
P. G. Craigie. 

Notes ON THE SySTEM OF WorK AND WAGES IN THE 
Cornish Mines. By LI. Price, Esq., M.A. 

THE ‘‘ QUANTITATION ” OF STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 
By A. Ellis, Esq. 

MISCELLANEA:—l, THE STATISTICS OF EXAMINA- 
TIons. By Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A.—2. 
Statistics oF INcomMES In Prussia, SAXONY, AND 
THE UnitTep Kinepom (a Translation).—3. Aari- 
CULTURE AND PRICES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
tuRY.—4. NOTES ON ECONOMICAL AND STATISTICAL 
Works.—5. QuaRTERLY LIST OF ADDITIONS TO THE 
Lrprary ; &c. 

London: E. Stanrorp, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 

Charing Cross, 8.W. 








No. 53, price 6s, 


THE 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
For OCTOBER, 1888. 
1, Toe LamBetuH CONFERENCE oF 1888. 
2. Martrneav’s Stupy OF RELIGION. 
3. RaLpH WALDO EMERSON. 
4, MORALITY AND ITS SANCTION. 
5. THe GREAT FLOOD. 
6. TRUTHFULNESS IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 
7. BOSWELL AND HIS EDITORS. 
8. THe APOCRYPHA, 
9, THE MakeERS OF VENICE. 
10, MEMORIALS OF ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
1l. Report or EpucaTion ComMMISSION, 
12. SHort Notices. 


SPoTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, London, 





Now ready, price 9d; post-free, 10d, 


ARIS ILLUSTRE— 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colours. A NEW 
EDITION of this matchless oe with English 
text, now appears EVERY WEEK. It is published 
in England simultaneously with the French Edition 
in Paris. 
Sole Agents for the English Edition of ‘* Paris 
Illustré” throughout the World: The INTER- 
NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s Buildings, 








. Chancery Lane, London, E,C.; and New York, 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
OCTOBER. 2s 6d. 
1, Tag Reien or tHE “ NovvELLES CoucHEs” In 
France. By Frederick Marshall. 
2. “Imperium In Imperio.”” By the Right Hon. 
Earl Fortescue 
3. ™ geen Reapine Crrcre. By J. G. 
itch. 
4. THz Wacyer Busste. By J. F Rowbotham. 
5. Toe Inpustr1AL VILLAGE OF THE FuTuURE. By 
Prince Kropotkin. 
6. Joun Marston. By Algernon C. Swinburne. 
7. Suvs oF BELIEF anD Sins OF UNBELIEF. By 
St. George Mivart. 
8 Tue Future or EnGiisH Tosacco. By Edwin 
Lester Arnold. 
9. “* Tur First-Born Son or Deatu.”” By Edward 


Clifford. 
10. “‘ Exorcizo Tr.” By M. H. Dziewicki. 


1l, Tue Navan Maye@uvrss. By Sir J. C. R. 
Colomb, M.P. 

12, Mr. Forster aND HIS CoLLEAGuEs. By T. 
Wemyss Reid. 


London: Kegan Pavt, Trencu, and Co. - 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
J lane CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents For OCTOBER. 

Tur LrseRat CrEED. By R. B. Haldane, M.P, 

My Prepecessors. By Professor Max Miller. 

A Die in Criticism. By Andrew Lang, 

Tue FRENCH BupGet. By Yves Guyot. 

A Winter 1s Syriui.—II. By Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 

Amone THE Nortu Sea TrawLers. By James 
Runciman, 

THe Position or WOMEN IN ANCIENT RoME, By 
Principal Donaldson. 

GrEoRGE MEREDITH’s NoveELs. By J. M. Barrie. 

FRANCE AND ITaty. By A. Gallenga. 

A SHort Reply To ARCHBISHOP WALSH. By George 
Wyndham, 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 





Price 4s.; Annual Subscription, 12s 6d, post-free. 


VHE LONDON UARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CXLI., for OCTOBER, 1883, 
ConTENTS. 


1. THe ApocrrPHA. 

2. RicHMoND PaLAcE AND ITS Royat RESIDENTS. 
3. CRUISING AND DREDGING. 

4, THe SELF-REVELATION OF GoD. 

5. SocraList PHILosoruy,. 

6. In1sH MANUFACTURES. 

7. Loca GOVERNMENT. 

8, Witt1am EpWarD ForsTER. 

9, SHort REviEws anp Brier Notices. 

10. Summaries OF ForeIGN PERIODICALS, 


London: T. Woo.mer, 66 Paternoster Row, E C. 





EWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 1, OCTOBER, 3s, 88 pp, ; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, post-fr.e, 103, 
CoNnTENTS. 
InTRODUCTORY. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JUDAISM FOR THE PRESENT 
AND Future. By Professor Graetz. 
Tue Doemas or Jupaism. By 8S. Schechter, 
THE DESIGN AND CONTENTS OF ECCLESIASTES, By 
Dr. M. Friedliinder. 
Tue New YEAR Anp ITs Liturcy. By M. Friedmann. 
WHERE ARE THE TEN TRIBES? By Dr. Neubauer, 


A. 
ORIGIN OF THE BOOK OF ZECHARIAH, By Rev. Canon 
Cheyne. 
Criticat. Notice. By C. G. Montefiore. 


Davip Nott, 270 Strand, W.C. 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1888. 

1. THe Next GENERAL ELECTION: A FORECAST. 

2. THe ScriptrurRaAL DOCTRINE CONCERNING MAR- 
RIAGE AND DIVORCE, 

3. Causes OF PorpuLAR SYMPATHY WITH IRELAND, 

4. Poverty. 

5. TRAITS OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY, 

6. THe Hovse or Lorps. 

7. PAMPERED SporT AND PHEASANT REARING. 

8, INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION AND POLITICAL 
Economy. 

9, ELEMENTARY EpucaTION: PAYMENT BY RESULTS. 

10. Home AFFAIRS, 

“The only Review which devotes itself to the pro- 
motion of advanced Liberalism.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, price Tenpence. 


HE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER, 1888. Vol. V., No. 25, 
CONTENTS. 
1, Nores upon Current Cuurcn Lire, 
2, LEAVES FROM AN ECCLESIOLOGIST’s NoTE-BOOK. 
—(C.) THe CuurcH OF NoTRE Dame, NEUCHATEL, 
By the Editor. 
3, A SHear or Frencu Srone-Superstitions. By 
R. E. Prothero. 
4, My Camera Opscura. From the Dutch of Hilde. 
brand. By Rev. Geo. Edmundson, 
5. Notes on Books. 
6. Amona THE CHAPLAINCIES, 
7. APPENDICES, 

London: Harrison and Sows, 59 Pall Mall. 
Paris: GaLienani, Boulogne: MerripEew. Brussels: 
Srrnevx. Baden-Baden: SoMMERMEYER. Cannes: 
FoTHERINGHAM. Florence: CoLe. Dresden: TiTT- 
mann. Geneva: STAPELMOHR. Hanover: SCHMORL 
and Von SEEFELD. Leipzig: LinckE. Moscow 
GrossMANN and KyoBeEL. Lausanne: Benpa, Rovssy. 
Vevey and Montreux ; SCHLESINGER. 
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MR. CAINE’S NEW BOOK. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 


A TRIP ROUND THE WORLD IN 1887-88. 


By W. 8. CAINE, M.P. 
With 111 Illustrations by John Pedder, H. Sheppard Dale, George Bickham, and the Author. 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





FIVE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 





ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRIES BY PURCHASING THE 
PURE ENGLISH WOOL CLOTHS, 
MADE AT THE MILLS OF THE 


INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP AT HUDDERSFIELD, 


WHERE NO WORK IS DONE THAT CANNOT BE TRUSTED, 
AND THE WORKERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS 
OF THEIR LABOUR. 


Can be had direct, or from any Tailor or Store, at Mill prices, 





WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WOODHOUSE MILL, HUDDERSFIELD. 





SOAP.] (SOAP, 


P EAR S’ 


SOAP.] (SOAP, 










POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


























READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


Pee. — 
MR. T. FISHER UNWiyy 
NEW BOOKks, 































Collected by CATHERINE B. LE Row. With Oom- 
mentary by Mark Twain. Demy 16mo, parb 
ment antique, ls. [Next week, 


CHESS. A Christmas Masque. 


Louis TrLor, Parchment,3s6d. [Neat week. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 







Octo 
ao, 


A NEW VOLUME of “The 
Nations” BY tt oy The 7 
MEDIZVAL FRANCE. By the ZINE 
Professor Gustave Masson. Tllustratio, late ‘ 
Map, large crown 8vo, cloth, 53; P, and Artiol 
Edition, gilt edges, 5s 6d. . hi Jessie 
Part 
spas 
“ UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES" —'T 
Vol. IL, just ready, small crown 8ro, limp cloth, - 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIyE yor 
By Mrs, W. K. CLIFFORD, , Chap 
(Ready, —— 
8 
Vol. I. The 
GLADYS FANE. By T. Wem: i 
Fifth Edition, y 88 Reid, Pe 
“Mr. Wemyss Reid has certain] 
os a ong well e pg nm pe lia tanta be 
oO e@ class now liv. an iti r 
—Saturday Review. WHinne Cmang 
MR. 
thei! 
NEW WORK by Professor J. E. THOROLD THE 
ROGERS, witl 
The ECONOMIC INTERPRETATIQy 
of HISTORY. Lectures on Political Econ W.F 
and its History, Delivered at Oxford, 18-7-18§, he 
Demy 8v0, cloth, 16s. [Ready, - 
INDUSTRIAL RIVERS of th» |) TH 
UNITED KINGDOM. By Varions Well-Known TR 
Experts, Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, Sec 
“ A very attractive volume...... They abound with in- 30 
formation of a valuable character.” —Daily Chronick, 
Fi 
A REFUTATION of IGNATIUS DONNELLY’s ter 
CRYPTOGRAM, W 
NO CIPHER in SHAKESPEARE, By 
Rev. A. NicHoLsoy, LL.D. Demy 8v0, 1s, A } 
“Such acrushing was never administered to mortal 
man...... Every Shakespeare student ought to havea s 
copy of this pulverising treatise,”—Inquirer, a 
n 
NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. I 
STEPHEN ELDERBY. By A. Hil 
Drewry. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Ready, 
NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
The ROMANCE of a SHOP. By Amy 
Levy, Author of *“* The New School of American 
Fiction,’’ &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Ready, 
By the AUTHOR of “‘ HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH 
MARRIED.” 
The FIVE TALENTS of WOMAN. 
A Book for Girls and Young Women. Square Ty} 
imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s; Presentation Edition 
78 6d. [Neat week. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, F] 
FAINT, YET PURSUING. Popular 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. [Next week, 
“One of the most practical and readable volumes of 
sermons ever published.’’—British Weekly. 
CRIME: its Causes and Remedy. By 
L. Gorpon Rrxanps, B.A. (Lond.) Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 63. [Neat week, 
an 
is 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, - 
ENGLISH as SHE is TAUGHT. Being 
Genuine Answers to Examination Questions, j 
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BENTLEY & SON'S 
RICHARD LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


te TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE for OCTOBER, 1888, contains among other 
Articles of interest: —FROM MOOR ISLES, By 
Jessie Fothergitl, Author of “ Kith and Kin,” &c, 
Part V. Chaps. 1-3.— GOOD-NIGHT to the 
SEASON, ’tis OVER.”"—OUR DI2LOMATISTS. 
—"The UGLY MISS LORRIMER.” Part I.— 
wHy WE MEN DO NOT MARRY.—MON- 
TAIGNE. Part U.—The ROGUB. By W. E. 
Norris, Author of “* A Bachelor’s Blunder,” &c. 


Chaps. 36-40; &c. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The LIFE of LADY GEOR- 
GIANA FULLERTON. From the French of 
Madame AvausTus CRAVEN, by the Rev. Father 
Coenip@z, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 


7s 6d. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT: 
their Recollections On and Off the Stage. By 
Tuemsetves, Fifth Edition, in2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with 2 Portraits, 303. 


W.P. FRITH’S (R.A.) AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY and REMINISCENCES. Fifth 
Edition, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS 
TROLLOPE’S “WHAT I REMEMBER,” 
Second Edition, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 
30s. 


WORD PORTRAITS of 


FAMOUS WRITERS: from the Pens of Con- 
temporary Authors, Edited by Mase. E, 
Worror. In large crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


A HOLIDAY on the ROAD: 


an Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey. By James Joun Hussey, Author of 
“A Drive Through England,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTON. 








THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Authors of “The Right Honourable,” 


In 3 vols, crown 8yo, 


The STORY of CHARLES 


STRANGE, By Mrs, Henry Woop, Author of 
“East Lynne,” &c. In3 vols, crown 8yo, 


FROM MOOR ISLES. By 


Jessix Fotueraitt, Author of “The First 
— “Kith and Kin,” &c, In 3 vols., crown 
70, 











HARTAS MATURIN. By H. 


F. Lester, Author of “ Under Two Fig-Trees,”’ 
&. In3 vols. crown 8y0, 
“The story is full of incident, of vi i 
and bright, sparkling dialogue, * Hares Matern’? 


18 & powerful, well-writt : 
novel.”—Daily Tegreyh, and deeply interesting 


PAID in HIS OWN COIN. 


By E. J. Goopman, Author of “Too Curious.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“* Paid in His Own Coin’ is a powerful story, with 


& well-const ae : ” 
Morning S — plot and exciting incidents.”— 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
; NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SONS’ NEW LIST. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 61. 


The PHILOSOPHY of KANT, as contained in Extracts 
from his own Writings. Selected and Translated by Joun Watson, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 

“* Could hardly, as will be anticipated, have been entrusted for execution to more competent hands...... His 

—™ clear and terse, shrinking neither from expansion, nor, where it is advisable, compression.” — 

NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3a 6d. 


HOMER: an Introduction to the Iliad and the Odyssey. 


By R. C. Jess, Litt.D. Cambridge, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


“ This ‘Introduction to Homer’ is almost an immaculate book in its way. It is a masterpiece of scho!ar- 
ship, of cumpression, and of the rarest — in Homer’s criticism, of common-sense.””—Saturday Review. 
“* Professor Jebb has rendered a signal service to the scientific study of Greek literature by the publication 
“ — hoe of a on alias wr sone 4 al 
e know of no work which will prove so interesting and useful an introdaction to the study of H 
as the volume before us,”"—School Board Chronicle, . ean 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised and greatly Enlarged, printed in Six Colours, 
royal 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


TABLES of EUROPEAN HISTORY, LITERATURE, and 
ART, from A.D. 200 to 1888; and of American History, Literature, and Art. By JoHn 
Nicxot, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


‘* The tables are clear and form an admirable companion to the student of history, or, indeed, to any one 
who desires to revive his recollection of facts.”"—Times, 

“The great leading facts of European history for nearly 1,700 years are here compressed with wonderful 
clearness into a single volume. The book is a triumph of systematisation,’’—Scoteman. 

“ Simply invaluable.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

“ Admirably clear, well arranged, and comprehensive,” —Graphic. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION of POEMS by Watrer C. 


SMITH, Author of “ Olrig Grange.”” Foap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 53 each. 
OLRIG GRANGE. Fourth Edition. oct, 1st. KILDROSTAN. [December 1st. 
NORTH COUNTRY FOLK. [November 1st. HILDA. New Edition. [In the press. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6, 
THOUGHTS and FANCIES for SUNDAY EVENINGS. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN: an Exposition, Exegetical 


and Homiletical, for the Use of Clergymen, Students, and Teachers. By Tuomas WHITE- 
Law, D.D., Author of Expositions and Homiletics in the “Pulpit Commentary” on 


— SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 43 6d. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Copious Exercises, Dialogues, 


and Vocabulary. By Cremens Scuiom«Ka, M.A., Ph.D., German Master in the High 
School and the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
** A book that is singularly able and complete.”—Practical Teacher. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, crown 8vo, price 3s, 
GERMAN READER.’ Exercises for Translating German into English and English into 


German, with Vocabularies for both. 
* Any one in search of a good book will find it here,””—Educational News, 


Just ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 542 pp., 400 Illustrations, price 16s. 
TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By J. G. M‘Kenonrickx, 


M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of Glasgow. 
Volume I. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY, including the Chemistry and Histology of the 
Tissues and the Physiology of Muscle. 
(SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY, completing the Book, is expected in the Spring. It will be 
sold separately.) 

“The clearness of the style, and the abundance and excellence of the drawings, cannot fail to render the 
work, as it deserves to be, one of the most popular text-books of Physiology in our language.”—Dublin 
Journal of Medical Science. 

“Professor M‘Kendrick’s present work gives good promise of being one of the most efficient for class 
instruction.”’—Saturday Review. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
LECTURES on MEDICAL NURSING, delivered in the 


Royal Infirmary, Glasgow. By J. WALLACE ANDERSON, M.D., Lecturer on Medicine. 
“* An admirable guide, In many respects the best manual we at present possess on the subject.”—Lancet, 


A VOLUME of MEDICAL PAPERS. By W. T. Gairpyer, 


M.D., Professor of Medicine in the University of Glasgow, Physician in Ordinary to the 
Queen in Scotland. [In the press, 





THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, price 63. 
OUTLINES of HEBREW SYNTAX. By Dr. Avcusr 


Mutter. Translated and Edited by James RoBeErtson, M.A., D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
“It may be recommended as an able and thoroughly trastwortby introduction to Hebrew syntax,”— 
Professor 8. R, Drive, in the Academy. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait Engraved on Steel. 


MEMOIR of Rev. WILLIAM B. ROBERTSON, D.D., of 


Irvine, with Extracts from his Poems and Letters. By James Brown, D.D., St. James’s, 
Paisley. [In October. 


GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1888. 
MEMORIAL VOLUMES of the LOAN COLLECTIONS. 


I, HISTORICAL and ARCH HOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 
II. PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE. 


The two Volumes will be in extra pott folio, uniform in size and style, price £2 2s net each. 
There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of each Book, with the Plates printed on Japanese, 
price £5 5s net each Volume. Prospectuses and Specimen Pages o.n be had on application 
to any Bookseller or to the Pablishers. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London; MACMILLAN and CO, 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION of WHITLEY STOKES’S ANGLO-INDIAN CODES. 


Just published, 8vo, half-bound ; Vol I., 303; Vol. II, 35s. 


The ANGLO-INDIAN CODES. Edited by Whitley Stokes, 

D.C.L, late Law-Member of the Council of the Governor-General of Iudia. 
Vol. I. SUBSTANTIVE LAW. Vol. If. ADJECTIVE LAW. 

This Work contains the principal Codes of Law which have, during the last twenty- 
siz years, been enacted by the Governor-General of India in Council, Each Code 
ts preceded by an introduction giving a general view of its objects and contents, 
pointing out its principal divergencies from English law, and making suggestions 
Jor itsamendment. The foot-notes to the sections embody or refer to the rulings of 
the Indian High Courts on their wording and the decisions on which many of them 
are founded, These rulings, as well as the amendments of the 
Codes, are brought down to May, 1888. 

. “It will be of real service to the law-student and the professer wherever the 

English language is spoken, and should a’, qroperty become a part of the course 
of study in all law schools of any note.’’—Calcutta Review. 

“he whole work bears the impress of careful study and a masterly grasp of 
legal principle and historic facts.’’—American Law Review. 

NEW BOOK by PROFESSOR EARLE, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

A HANDBOOK to the LAND CHARTERS and other 
SAXONIC DOCUMENTS. By Joun Eartr, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford; Author of 
“The Philology of the English Tongue,” 

It is the aim of this Handbook to facilitate the critical study of the Saxon legal 
documents, which were collected by Kemble in his “ Codex Diplomaticus,” and which 
are now being republished by Mr. de Gray Birch in his ** Cartularium Saxonicum.” 

NEW EDITION of CLARENDON S “ HISTORY of the REBELLION.” 

. Just published, 6 vols, crown 8vo, cleth, £2 5s. 

CLARENDON’S (EDWARD EARL of) HISTORY of the 
REBELLION and CIVIL WARS in ENGLAND. Re-edited from a fresh 
collation of the original MS. in the Bodleian Library, with Marginal Dates 
and Occasional Notes, by W. Dunn Macray, M.A4., F.S.A. 

NEW EDITION of LOTZE’S LOGIC. 
Just published, Second Kdi'ion; 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

LOTZE’S LOGIC. In Three Books: of Thought, of In- 
vestigation, and of Knowledge. English Translation. Hdited by B. 
Bosanquet, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

NEW EDITION of HUME’S TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. By David Hume. 
Reprinted from the Original Edition in Three Volumes, and Edited by L. A. 
SeLBy-Biaae, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College. 

A NEW CLASS-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 
a M.A., Aldrichian Demonstrator of Chemistry in the University 
oO xford, 

" *,* Tn the selection of subjects the author has followed in the main the syllabus 
of the Oxford Local Examinations for Senior Candidates and the Examinat on of 

Women, which is similar in extent to the syllabus of the Preliminary Examination 

tn the School of Natural Science and the Preliminary Examination for Medicine at 


Oxford, 
Complete, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ae 
EUCLID REVISED, with Additional Propositions and 
Esercises, Edited by R. OC. J. Nrxon, M.A., Mathematical Master in the 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast; formerly Scholar of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. Sold in Parts as follows :—Book I.,1s; Books I. and 
II., 1s 6d ; Books I.-IV., 33; Books V.-VI., 33. 

‘An endeavour to meet our great educational want—a reformed Euclid as 
distinguished from a new Geometry.”’—From the PRFFrace. 

“We heartily recommend the book.’”’—Journual of Education, 

“It is certainly in every way better fitted for use than the text-books now in 
vogue, and should add to the ease and efficiency of the teaching.’’—J. 8, YEO, 
M.A., Mathematical Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

“Makes the whole subject much more easy and complete.”’—E, J. Rours, M.A., 


“The best edition of Euclid for schools that I know......The notes are excellent 
and the examples well chosen.”—H. P, Gurney, M.A., Principal Mathematical 
Lecturer of Messrs. Wren and Gurney. 

Just published, 4to, cloth, 30s. r “ 

FOSSILS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, Stratigraphically 
Arranged. Part I, PALASOZOIC. Cambrian and Silurian Species. By 
Rosert ETHERIDGE, F.R 8. 

NEW EDITION of Dr. BUCHHEIM’S MODERN GERMAN READER, PARTI. 

Just published, Fifth Edition, Revised, extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. e 

MODERN GERMAN READER. A Graduated Collection 
of Extracts in Prose, from Modern German Writers. Part I., with English 
Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, a Complete Vocabulary, and an Index, 
Edited by C. A. Bucuuxrm, Phil, Doc., Professor of German in King’s 
College, London. 

“Dr. Buchheim requires no praise. He has long ago secured it, and deserved 
what he has secured.’”’—Notes and Queries. 

NEW EDITION of Dr. BOCHHEIM’S SCHILLER’S “ WILHELM TELL.” 
Just published, Seventh Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, ss 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. With a Life of Schiller, 
an Historical and Critical Introduction, Arg ts, a Complete Commentary, 
and Map. Edited by C. A, Bucnuxrmm, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s 
College, London. 

““Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German Classics, has done 
far more than any other man to forward the study of German in England and 
America,’’— Westminster Review, 

Just published, extra feap, 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. J. Y. Sargent, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 

= This Latin Prose Primer is intended to be used as a Companion to “* EASY 
—* for TRANSLATION into LATIN” (Seventh Edition), by the same 

uthor, 








Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
An INTRODUCTION to LATIN SYNTAX. By W. 8. 
Grsson, M.A., late Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Instead of beginning with an abstract rule to be learned, each Section begins 
with a Latin sentence or sentences illustrative of the rule which is to be explained. 


Immediately, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. _ 
EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. ith Introduction and Notes 
by C. H. Russet, M A.,, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, In One or 


Two Parts. 
shiainne Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book III With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, &., by J. MarsHaLL, M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, 


Edivburgh. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Just published, extra foap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
XENOPHON.—A VOCABULARY to the ANABASIS. 

By J. MarsHatt, M.A, 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FORWARDED POST-FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, 


CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, EC. 





—_— 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LIST. 


WALKS in PALESTINE. The Lette 


by Henry A. Harper, Author of ‘Illustrated L 





the Holy Land,” &c. [Illustrated by 24 ae eho fo may Chi 


taken by 0. V. Shadbolt, Esq. Royal 4to, 25s, bevelled baron aor 

“? 
N.B.—Of this book there is alsoan edition de 1 imi 
The plates are on India paper, the letterpress on ert do £0 100 copies, 
volume is handsomely bound in classic vollum, with gilt top ae And thy 
price 45s. UNCUE eyes 


This volume forms a superb gift-book and souvenir of 
Shadbolt’s photographs are of the highest merit, and they Boos ye Land, Mr, 
- reproduced py a Same and ~~. The letterpress is froma 
of Mr. Harper, who has liv: or years in Palestine, and i iliar with 
spot shown in the illustrations. a Seay Overy 


IRISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pe 


Pencil. By Ricwarp Lovett, M.A., Author of * Norwegian 2 and 
« Pictares from Holland,” &c. | With a Map and 133 Lilustration te 

ketches an otographs, imperial 16mo, 8s, hands rede] 
full morocco, 25s. ‘ : ome cloth, gilt edges; 


The “ Pen and Pencil’ volume for 1883. It has long bee 

should be included in this series of Illustrated Table-Books, Tepe tnt 
leaves untouched the burning politi:al questions of the day, but it Volume 
describe and illustrate the scenery, life, art, and antiquities of Ireland To” 
has been to indivate the beauties of such regions as D ynegal and Kerry th 
features of towns like Dablin and Belfast, the characteristic traits of the 0 ae 
their ancient learning, cultare, and art, in a way that should combing pred ns 
eau with nag to sr the tego and interest of the reader, ae 
e e conviction that present troubles tend too much to th 

the noble past in Ireland. © forgotfulnem a 


The FAMILY: its Scriptural Ideal an 


its Modern Assailants. By Professor W. G. Buatxre, D.D., LL.D. Antho 
of “The Adaptation of the Bible to the Nature and Needs of M i 
“ Christianity and Secularism Compared in their Influence and Effects," fe, 
** Present-Day Tract’’ No. 58. 4d, in cover. 


LOUISA of PRUSSIA, and other Sketches, 


By Rev. Joun KEtty, Translator of ‘‘ Hymns of the Present Century ” &, 
With Portraits and Lllustrations, crown 8vo, 23 6d, cloth boards, . 


This book contains biographical sketches of Queen Lonisa of Prussia, her 
sister-in-law, Princess William of Prussia, Elizabeth, Princess Charles of Hesse, 
and Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania. The sketches have been written, not merely 
to give the details of their lives, but with special reference to their religious 
character and Christian usefulness. The first two played a conspicuous part in 
Prussian history during the Napoleon period; the third is closely allied to the 
British Royal Family ; and the last has done much to promote the elevation of 
her subjects, and has made her mark in literature. 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


TRUBNER AND CO,S 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


WITH SA’DI in the GARDEN;; or, the Book of Love 
Being the “ Ishk” or Third Chapter of the ‘‘ Bostan”’ of the Persian Post 
Sa'di, Embodied in a Dialogue held in the Garden of the Taj Mahal, at Agra, 
ped Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E, CS.1., Author of “The Light of 
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